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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
80 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries, 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social- 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance, 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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The Preparation, Organisation and 
Execution of National Productivity 
Programmes 


Conclusions of a Technical Meeting on Problems of 
Productivity Improvement in Certain Countries 


In February and March 1959 a Technical Meeting on Problems of 
Productivity Improvement in Certain Countries was held in Bangalore 
in accordance with decisions taken by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office at its 140th Session (November 1958). 
Participants came from India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Japan and 
the Federation of Malaya and included directors of national product- 
tvity centres or institutes and leaders from both sides of industry as 
well as the chiefs of two I.L.O. productivity missions under the Tech- 
nical Assistance programme.| The meeting unanimously adopted 
conclusions in the form of a series of recommendations concerning 
the preparation, organisation and execution of national productivity pro- 
grammes. These conclusions are reproduced below.* 


1 The following is a list of the participants : 

Mr. M. Bar-TAL, Director of the Department of Productivity and Joint 
Productivity Councils, Executive Committee, General Federation of Labour 
in Israel. Mr. M. GHAayour, Chairman of Directors of the Mines of Chekabe, 
Vice-President of the Executive Committee of the Employers’ Association 
of Iran, member of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. Mr. G. Lzo, M.B.E., 
Representative of the Malayan Trade Union Congress on the Federal Legisla- 
tive Council, President of the Malayan Technical Services Union. Dr. Lo 
Siang-Hien, Director of the Institute for Productivity, Ministry of Labour, 
Indonesia. Mr. N. S. MANKIKER, Chief Adviser, Factories, and Director, 
Productivity Centre, Ministry of Labour and Employment, India. Mr. Ichiro 
OsHIKAWA, Managing Director, Japan Productivity Centre. Mr. R. M. SHAH, 
General Manager, Standard Batteries Ltd., Bombay. Mr. J. B. SHEARER, 
Chief of the I.L.O. Productivity Mission in India. Mr. H. WHITAKER, Leader 
of the I.L.O. Productivity Demonstration Mission in Singapore. 

Mr MANKIKER was elected Chairman and Dr. Lo Reporter. 

The representative of the Director-General of the I.L.O. was Mr. E. J. 
RIcHES, Economic Adviser of the International Labour Office, who was 
assisted by Mr C. R. WynnE-RoBerts of the Economic Division. 

2It may be recalled that the Conclusions of a Meeting of Experts on 
Productivity in Manufacturing Industries, held under the auspices of the 
I.L.O. in Geneva in December 1952, were published in the International 
Labour Review in 1953 (see “ Practical Methods of Increasing Productivity 


(footnote continued overleaf) 
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The meeting believed that, while its conclusions were based prim- 
artly on the experience of the countries of which the participants in the 
meeting had first-hand knowledge—including in most cases the 
experience of I.L.O. productivity missions—it would be of assistance 
to the many underdeveloped countries that have already initiated pro- 
grammes for the raising of productivity, or are considering the desir- 
ability of launching such programmes, if these conclusions could be 
given wide circulation among all those whose initiative, practical 
experience and co-operation can contribute to the raising of productivity. 
After considering the conclusions at its 142nd Session in May and 
June 1959 the Governing Body of the I.L.0. authorised their official 
circulation in accordance with the recommendations of the meeting. 


National Productivity Programmes : 


Recommendations concerning Their Preparation, 
Organisation and Execution 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. To be fully effective a national productivity programme 
must be designed to meet the specific needs of the country con- 
cerned. Since these needs will be different at different stages in 


the process of economic development the content and emphasis of 
the productivity programme will need to be adapted accordingly. 
At each stage, however, priority should be given to the most 
effective utilisation of scarce resources and to increasing the supply 
of such resources in order to overcome whatever bottlenecks may 
then be impeding the expansion of output. 


2. Productivity programmes should accordingly be closely 
co-ordinated with over-all programmes of economic development. 
As a basis for such co-ordination there should be close consultation 
between the authorities responsible for the national productivity 
programme and the authorities responsible for drawing up or for 
supervising the execution of the national economic development 
programme. 


3. Social traditions in all countries play a significant part in 
promoting or retarding the growth of productivity. In countries 
embarking on programmes of industrialisation, attitudes carried 
over from a non-industrial society often continue to influence the 
thinking and the actions of employers, managers and workers in 


in Manufacturing Industries ”, Vol. LX VII, No. 4, Apr. 1953, pp. 317-339). 
To these conclusions were appended the conclusions of a Meeting of Experts 
on Systems of Payment by Results which met in Geneva in 1951, also under 
the auspices of the I.L.O. A booklet containing the conclusions of the 
three meetings is in preparation and will shortly be published. 
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industrial organisations and to impede the development of fruitful 
co-operation between labour and management. If a programme 
of productivity improvement is to be fully effective, intensive 
efforts should be made by all concerned to change these attitudes 
to ones more appropriate to effective industrial operation without, 
at the same time, injuring those traditions which give to the various 
cultures their characteristic virtues. Among the steps which might 
be taken to this end may be included— 


(a) on the part of employers— 


(i) ensuring that the engagement of employees at all levels 
is made on a basis of suitability for the jobs for which 
they are required ; 

(ii) encouraging all employees to develop their potentialities 
to the full and offering opportunities to members of the 
management staff, supervisors and workers to fill vacan- 
cies arising within the enterprise and to achieve promotion 
on the basis of their capabilities and merits ; and ensuring 
likewise that, where it is necessary to fill any post from 
outside, the appointment is made on the basis of capabil- 
ities and merits ; 


defining clearly the duties and responsibilities of all 


managerial, supervisory and technical staff and delegating 
the necessary authority to enable these duties to be 
carried out effectively ; 

taking all possible steps to encourage managers at 
middle and lower levels to consider themselves as mem- 
bers of a profession and to adopt the outlook of professional 
men by treating them as such; and, in general, by 
honest and considerate attitudes and behaviour towards 
their subordinate managers, encouraging the latter to 
behave suitably towards those whom they control ; 
treating workers as responsible members of a team to be 
informed in terms which they can understand on matters 
affecting their work and welfare, consulting them as 
appropriate on such matters and encouraging them to 
show initiative and to put forward suggestions for the 
raising of productivity ; 

paying special attention to workers coming into industry 
from agricultural communities and taking all possible 
steps to assist them to adapt themselves as quickly and 
easily as possible to industrial life ; 

recognising the value of responsible trade unionism both 
inside and outside the individual plant ; 
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(6) on the part of managers and supervisors— 


(i) taking all measures possible to prepare themselves 
technically and professionally for their posts, especially 
by the adoption of the attitude of mind and ethical 
outlook proper to professional men ; 

(ii) creating or joining appropriate professional organisations 
relating to their fields of work ; 

(iii) regarding their subordinates as persons in respect of 
whom they have responsibilities as well as the right to 
expect the performance of certain duties ; 


(c) on the part of workers’ organisations— 

(i) taking or promoting appropriate measures to enable 
workers to adapt themselves to industrial conditions 
and to understand the nature of industry and what it 
requires of them as responsible members of a team ; and 
encouraging them to improve their skills ; 
representing the interests of the workers and thus giving 
them a sense of security and self-respect in their new 
environments ; 


co-operating in the promotion of good human relations 
within the plant. 


4. Special care should be taken to ensure that international 
experts coming to work in any country are briefed as fully as 
possible on the traditions, customs and attitudes prevailing in that 
country. By a sympathetic approach to the problems of the country 
in which they are working such experts can do much through their 
encouragement and example to assist in the development of atti- 
tudes conducive to increased productivity and efficiency. 


Co-operation between Management and Workers 


5. Special consideration should be given in all national cam- 
paigns for raising productivity to the role of workers and trade 
unions, since their interests are immediately affected and their 
co-operation is essential to success. 


6. In countries in which there exist organisations of employers 
and workers having effective influence both over the attitudes and 
actions of their members and over the specific content of pro- 
ductivity programmes an agreement between such organisations 
concerning the principles and methods to be applied in raising 
productivity may help to allay workers’ fears of the consequences 
of changes in existing practices and to encourage constructive co- 
operation between management and workers. 
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7. Where the conditions are such that an agreement of this 
kind is impracticable or is unlikely to be effective, consideration 
should be given by the national centre or organisation responsible 
for the productivity programme to the desirability of making known 
the principles it intends to apply for the purpose of ensuring 
reasonable protection for the interests of workers. 


8. Apart from the mastery of his trade or job, which is fun- 
damental to higher productivity in all classes of work, the individual 
worker’s contribution to the raising of productivity depends to a 
large extent on (a) his morale and (b) his understanding of the 
nature of productivity and the techniques used to raise it. 


9. Morale is largely a matter of confidence on the part of the 
worker that the introduction of measures to increase productivity 
will not affect him adversely but that, on the contrary, he will 
benefit directly or indirectly. The responsibility for taking action 
which will promote such confidence rests mainly with the employer, 
whether private or public. The types of action which can be taken 
for this purpose are indicated in the conclusions of the I.L.O. 
Meeting of Experts on Productivity in Manufacturing Industries 
(Geneva, 1952).! 


10. Understanding of productivity and the techniques used to 
raise it is principally a matter of training and information ; in this 
respect both employers and unions have important roles to play. 


(1) Employers can ensure— 

(a) that, where possible, representatives of the workers are trained 
in work study and possibly in other industrial engineering 
techniques alongside representatives of management ? ; 

(6) that workers are informed in advance of any changes likely 
to affect their earnings or conditions of work in any way and 
of the reasons for such changes, and are consulted directly or 
through their representatives before the changes are made. 


(2) Trade unions can ensure— 

(a) that the need for higher productivity and the problems of 
management in this connection are clearly explained to the 
workers ; 

(6) that in the application of productivity improvement tech- 
niques the workers’ interests are adequately safeguarded. 


1See International Labour Review, op. cit., pp. 326-331 (paragraphs 
39-56). 
*Ibid., p. 328 (paragraph 45 (7)). 
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Need to Share the Benefits of Increased Productivity 


11. While it is agreed that, in the long run, the widest possible 
attainment of higher productivity will benefit all members of a 
community, there exists no infallible method of ensuring that 
employees in any individual undertaking, private or public, will 
benefit directly in the short term. Nevertheless, experience has 
shown that, in practice, no attempt to increase productivity has 
any chance of lasting success unless those on whom it depends 
receive some tangible benefits from it within a reasonable period 
of time. 

12. For workers engaged on tasks which can be measured, some 
form of group or individual bonus incentive, based on piece-work, 
appears to be the best means of providing a direct monetary reward 
proportional to the effort (physical and mental) exerted by the 
worker. It is recognised, however, that the installation of incentive 
schemes based on work measurement, generally agreed to be the 
most satisfactory basis, takes a long time and calls for highly 
trained personnel. Where the work is on machines the performance 
of which is governed by technical considerations, time standards 
can be worked out by calculations based on feeds, speeds, rates of 
flow, times of heating and other technical criteria, and in such 
cases, which cover quite a wide range of industrial processes, in- 
cluding many in the engineering industry, it may be possible to 
install reasonably satisfactory incentive schemes without the 
necessity for using men fully trained in work study. Even in these 
cases, however, due allowances must be made in setting the 
standards for personal needs and recuperation from fatigue. In 
all other types of work, the greatest caution should be observed in 
attempting to apply incentives, since defective schemes may lead 
to bad industrial relations and other difficulties. 

13. All incentive schemes, whether based on work measurement, 
on standards derived from technical data or on mere estimates, 
should be applied in close consultation with workers’ representa- 
tives, and standards should be agreed with them before being 
applied. While this may sometimes appear to entail a reduction 
in the standards of performance which may theoretically be regar- 
ded as reasonable, the fact that standards have been agreed by 
those who have to work to them or by their representatives makes 
it more probable that they will operate successfully and without 
friction. All the generally accepted safeguards in incentive schemes 
should, of course, be observed.! 


1 See the general principles concerning the use of systems of payment 
by results formulated by the I.L.O. Meeting of Experts on Systems of 
Payment by Results (Geneva, 1951), in International Labour Review, op. cit., 
pp. 336-337 (paragraphs 28-42). 
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14. While benefits proportional to their contribution may thus 
be attained by direct workers, there are, in most undertakings, a 
large number of workers, in addition to supervisors, technicians and 
clerical, administrative and managerial staff, whose efforts cannot 
be rewarded in this way, although they may contribute at least as 
much to the raising of productivity. Apart from considerations of 
equity and justice, it is unreasonable to suppose that these persons 
will continue to exert their best efforts if they fail to receive any 
rewards, particularly if the earnings of workers on piece-work rise 
substantially. This will be especially the case in countries where 
staff salaries are low, often little if any higher than those of the 
workers. In all these cases some form of reward, monetary or in 
kind, should be given ; if the best results are to be obtained, this 
reward should as far as possible be linked to some objective criterion 
of the performance of members of this group. 


Meeting the Problem of Redundancy 


15. Some redundancy may be unavoidable when measures to 
increase productivity are introduced into the individual enterprise. 
Steps which may be taken by governments and employers to 
minimise or mitigate this problem were mentioned in the conclu- 
sions of the I.L.O. Meeting of Experts on Productivity in Manu- 
facturing Industries.1 The following additional measures are 
recommended : 


(a) Steps to increase productivity within the factory or workshop 

should not be taken independently from other management 
actions. Actions which may be expected significantly to 
increase output should be accompanied by measures to 
expand sales or to provide improved services. Where the cost 
of production or operation is significantly reduced as a result 
of higher productivity, a reduction in the price of the end 
product or service will become possible and may lead to 
increased demand. 
Before initiating projects for raising productivity, employers 
should endeavour to assess as accurately as possible the 
probable effects on all aspects of the operation of the enter- 
prise such as volume of sales, requirements for different skills, 
the ratio of direct to indirect workers, the nature of the 
administrative and clerical work and the requirements for 
production staff. Reorganisation on a factory-wide scale is 
bound to take considerable time, and careful analysis may 
reveal future needs for new types of skills, manual and clerical, 
for which personnel can be selected for training as required. 


a Ibid., pp. 321-322 (paragraph 18). 
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The attention of governments is especially drawn to the 
possibilities of improving the productivity of manual workers 
in certain types of operation, notably digging and earth- 
moving, so as to render the cost of such labour cheaper and 
thus make its use more advantageous in comparison with the 
use of machinery. In countries where irrigation schemes, 
prevention of soil erosion, road building and similar activities 
are required on a large scale, not only can the requirements 
for imported foreign machinery be reduced by this means, but, 
where unemployment and underemployment exist, this may 
prove a means of providing more employment for agricultural 
and unskilled labour, thus enabling a greater volume of 
essential work to be done at the same total cost and reducing 
the numbers unemployed. 


In assessing the possibilities of increasing productivity, 
employers and managers should consider the problem in its 
widest aspects. In many industries raw materials represent 
the greatest cost item in the finished product. It is often the 
case that the saving of a small percentage in the material cost 
of a unit of product may be the equivalent of a large percentage 
saving in labour cost. In many countries raw materials have 
to be imported and are frequently scarce. It is evident that 
better utilisation of materials may enable over-all costs to be 
reduced while at the same time making available a greater 
output of finished products from the same quantities of 
material. In the same way, in many countries, machinery may 
have to be imported at a high cost in scarce foreign exchange. 
The fullest possible utilisation of this machinery is essential if 
costs of manufacture are to be reduced and the maximum 
output achieved. It may sometimes be profitable actually 
to increase the number of workers employed in tending or 
servicing this machinery or plant in order to obtain optimum 
output. 


Attention is drawn to the need for good maintenance of all 
plant, machinery and equipment if the optimum productivity 
of these resources is to be obtained. A frequent cause of low 
productivity of plant and machinery is the difficulty of 
obtaining spare parts due to the high rate of usage and import 
restrictions. Breakdowns and the excessive consumption of 
spares may be substantially reduced by proper training of all 
workers operating and maintaining machines. In this connec- 
tion, direct workers displaced through the application of work 
simplification may often be retrained to provide more adequate 
maintenance and cleaning services for plant and machinery. 
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(f{) Many undertakings lack adequate ancillary services such as 
inside fire protection, safety precautions and cleaning. Suitable 
workers displaced from other jobs may be retrained for these 
services. 


It may be concluded that, if proper planning and study is 
undertaken from the very outset of any campaign to increase 
productivity, individual hardship can be kept to a minimum and 
job opportunities may often be increased. 


LAUNCHING A PRODUCTIVITY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMME 
Publicity 


16. The initial stages of a productivity improvement programme 
are of particular importance ; intensive publicity and promotional 
activity may have to be used to awaken the interest of industrial- 
ists, workers and the general public. 


17. Films may be considered to be of special value in introducing 
the idea of improved productivity and its benefits both within 
the enterprise and to the nation as a whole. In the earlier stages 
of a productivity improvement campaign it will generally be 
necessary to use foreign films. Great care should be taken to ensure 
that these do not deal with social or industrial conditions incom- 
prehensible to the majority of audiences. Where suitable films 
have been made in countries with conditions closely approximating 
those of the country where the campaign is being launched, these 
should be used in preference to films made in industrially more 
advanced countries. As early as possible in the campaign a film 
or films should be made in the country concerned and shown on the 
widest possible scale, including showings in commercial cinemas. 
Film strips and slides should also be used. 

18. Newspaper articles, interviews with personalities prominent 
in the productivity campaign, articles in trade and professional 
journals and in popular periodicals, radio talks and television 
programmes and talks in schools and colleges all have a part to 
play. At an early stage the government department, productivity 
centre or organisation responsible for the campaign should publish 
a leaflet explaining in simple terms the meaning of productivity, 
the benefits of increased productivity and the roles which different 
sections of the community may play in increasing it. All material, 
whether spoken, written or visual, should be in simple terms, 
illustrated wherever possible by practical examples. 


19. At a later stage in the campaign publicity should be given 
to cases of increased productivity achieved within the country 
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itself, with emphasis on the benefits derived from them. Both 
individual and national benefit should be stressed (e.g., increases 
in the earnings of workers, or savings in foreign exchange due to 
savings in the use of imported raw materials). 


20. It is important that the publicity campaign should not be 
confined to the first few months or to the first year of the pro- 
ductivity programme but should continue, changing in emphasis 
as the programme develops, until the concept of higher productivity 
is firmly established in the minds of the people as a whole and 
substantial progress has been made in achieving increased product- 
ivity across various sectors of the national economy. 


Need for Support from All Sections of the Community 


21. In the conduct of a productivity programme it is important 
to enlist from the outset the active support and participation of 
persons in the highest circles of the government, the administration, 
industry and trade unions, and to ensure that that support is 
maintained. Whatever the form of the organisation conducting 
the campaign, the full support of the government will certainly 
be necessary and will almost certainly need to include substantial 
financial assistance. 


22. If active government support for a productivity drive is 
forthcoming, the support of undertakings in the public sector 
is likely to follow more or less automatically. The same is not 
necessarily true of private enterprises. Publicity and propaganda 
may not suffice to enlist the active support and participation of 
more than a small percentage of private firms and other means of 
enlisting their interest may have to be sought. In this connection 
governments may in certain circumstances consider it worth while 
to make certain concessions to firms which participate actively in a 
drive for improved productivity and are able to show effective 
results. Among possible concessions which may be granted in 
cases where genuine efforts to improve productivity can be shown 
are 


(a) preference in import licences, raw materials, machinery or 
spare parts where controls are in force ; 


(6) more liberal credit ; 
(c) some form of tax holiday or tax relief. 


Where suitable payment by results schemes can be installed 
and machinery for checking them exists, bonus earnings of workers 
working under such schemes may be exempted from taxation. 
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23. Private industrialists are most likely to become interested 
in improving the productivity of their undertakings through learn- 
ing of the benefits gained from increased productivity by their 
fellow industrialists. Industrialists who are leaders in this field 
have a special role to play in inducing their fellow industrialists to 
participate in the productivity drive, to attend seminars and 
conferences and to have their staff trained in management and 
productivity improvement techniques. In this matter there is no 
substitute for personal example and personal contact. 


24. Many heads of industrial undertakings may be induced to 
participate by giving publicity in exhibitions, on the radio or on 
television to the achievements of successful firms in increasing 
productivity. Although direct publicity may not be given to the 
products of such firms the incidental publicity may be commercially 
valuable and constitute an inducement to them to co-operate in the 
campaign. 


THE NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY CENTRE 


25. Whether the productivity centre or any other institution 
responsible for promoting the improvement of productivity in any 
particular country is to be a governmental or non-governmental 
agency must depend on the circumstances of the country concerned. 
It is, however, essential that the fullest possible government support 
should be given at all times, and it will generally be necessary for 
the government to provide a substantial amount of finance, at least 
in the initial stages of the life of this institution (which for con- 
venience will be referred to throughout the remainder of this 
document as a productivity centre). 


26. It is generally considered desirable that, even where the 
staff of a productivity centre are government officials, the centre 
should have a governing board composed of representatives of the 
various interests concerned. The tripartite form of governing 
board, composed of representatives of government, employers’ 
organisations and trade unions (the latter interests having equal 
representation), has been found to operate satisfactorily. In certain 
countries representatives of engineering or other appropriate 
professional institutions are included. In addition to this governing 
board a larger advisory council, composed of representatives of the 
various government departments concerned, important sectors of 
economic activity, the universities and technical schools and trade 
unions, may also prove valuable. 

27. Whatever part the government may play in financing, 
staffing or otherwise assisting the productivity centre, it is not 
usually desirable that the government should control its day-to-day 
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policy or that it should be regarded purely as a government depart- 
ment. Having regard to the close relations it will need to maintain 
with industry, the centre should wherever possible enjoy at least 
some measure of autonomy or independence. Such a status may 
have the incidental and by no means unimportant advantage of 
enabling the centre to pay salaries above those usual in the govern- 
ment service in order to attract professional and technical staff 
of the high quality necessary for the proper development of its 
activities. In general, participation in and control of the organisation 
should be on the widest scale in order that as many people as 
possible should feel themselves identified with the productivity 
drive. 


Scope of Activities 


28. National productivity centres will vary in their constitu- 
tion, staffing and the scope of their activities according to the 
needs and degree of development of the country concerned. In 
countries where a number of professional, educational and other 
institutions dealing with different aspects of productivity improve- 
ment already exist, the productivity centre should undertake or 
assist in the co-ordination of their activities in this field in order 
to ensure that there is no wasteful duplication of effort and that all 
resources are used to best advantage. Where such facilities do not 
exist or are still in embryo, the centre may have to undertake a 
very wide range of activities, at least in the initial stages. 


29. The activities which may be expected to fall within the 
scope of a productivity centre may include the following : 


(a) publicity and promotional activities in favour of productivity 
improvement ; 

(b) programmes of education and development for top and middle 
management, productivity technicians, supervisors and work- 
ers’ representatives ; 

(c) technical information and inquiry services and a reference or 
lending library ; 

(d) the preparation (including translation and adaptation) of 
textbooks, training manuals, films, film strips, etc. ; 

(e) advisory and consultant services ; and 

(f) research into problems of raising productivity. 


30. The productivity centre should be regarded as the focal 
point of the national drive and should normally be located in the 
capital city. An exception may be made if the main industrial 
region is elsewhere. Although the principa! services are likely 
to be centralised at the head office, branches should be set up in 
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the principal provincial centres as soon as adequately trained staff 
can be made available. Promotional, educational, advisory and 
information services should be decentralised as far as possible, a 
regional flavour being imparted to local activities and appropriate 
appeals being made to local pride. 


31. The activities of the productivity centre will need to be 
developed in successive stages. Generally speaking, the first 
activities will be of a promotional nature, to be followed by the 
institution of educational and training programmes. In the first 
stages of the centre’s life emphasis may have to be laid on training 
in basic means of productivity improvement such as work study 
and the other techniques of industrial engineering, but from the 
beginning care should be taken to promote a full understanding of 
these techniques by all Jevels of management and supervisors as 
well as by workers and workers’ organisations, in order to facilitate 
their application throughout industry. 


32. Since textbooks and journals dealing with management and 
industrial engineering are often difficult to obtain in underdeveloped 
countries the formation of a library of such materials should be 
one of the first activities of the centre. The services of the library, 
including where possible lending services, should be available to 
students and to members of firms and professional organisations 
associated with the centre. Where the import of textbooks is 
hampered by exchange restrictions special facilities for such 
imports should if possible be accorded to the centre. 


33. Since a knowledge of English or other languages in which 
most books on management are written may not be widespread 
throughout the country, the translation and preparation of element- 
ary textbooks and pamphlets deserve high priority in the work of 
the centre and should be started as early as possible. A large 
number of such textbooks, including many written in simple 
terms, exist in European languages and translation rights can often 
be obtained free on request or at a nominal fee. The preparation of 
training manuals, training films, and film strips should follow 
closely on the launching of the educational work and the material 
content should, as far as possible, be drawn from practical work 
done in association with the centre in local undertakings. Full use 
should be made also of material of this kind which can be supplied 
by the International Labour Office. 


34. The building up of technical information and inquiry 
services and advisory or consultant services is a longer-term 
process and must await the training of a sufficient number of the 
centre’s staff and the compilation and classification of basic informa- 
tion. In general, it is not considered desirable that the centre should 
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attempt to compete with private consultant firms, especially in 
offering services to larger enterprises, but it may often be possible 
for members of the centre’s staff to do valuable work for industry 
in the form of diagnosis of the problems of industrialists and by 
advising on the general measures or methods of approach which 
might be adopted to overcome them. Where qualified private 
consultants are not available, it may be necessary to undertake 
limited consultant services to both large and small enterprises, 
but it will rarely be possible for a productivity centre to undertake 
the type of intensive and prolonged service which it is the business 
of the private consultant to provide. Consultant services by the 
centre should therefore be confined normally to small firms which 
cannot afford the services of a private consultant and which it 
may be feasible to assist through periodic visits by members of the 
centre’s staff without the necessity for staying for long periods of 
time in the plant. As far as possible consultant work should be done 
by the same staff as carry out the educational programmes, since 
this enables them to become known to industry and to maintain 
contact with practical problems which can often be used as examples 
for teaching purposes. Where an adequate body of private con- 
sultants exists or is coming into being, the centre should maintain a 
register of such consultants with the names and addresses ofall 
firms to which they have provided services. 


35. From the outset the centre should be the focus of all 
technical assistance, international or bilateral, in the field of 
productivity improvement. So long as appropriate facilities for 
such co-ordination in respect of higher management development 
do not exist in the universities, technical colleges or elsewhere the 
centre may also serve as a focus for assistance in this field. Tech- 
nical assistance experts concerned with these matters will thus 
normally be attached to the centre which may also co-ordinate 
arrangements for the award of fellowships for study abroad in 
these fields. The centre may also assume responsibility for the 
formation of teams for study abroad, whether in particular indus- 
tries or of particular management problems or techniques. Steps 
should be taken to ensure the widest possible dissemination of 
the findings of such teams and the knowledge acquired by them, 
on their return to the country. 


36. Among the activities of the centre to be developed later 
may be research into problems of management and productivity, 
especially in relation to the conditions prevailing in the country 
concerned. Subjects of research should be of the widest possible 
interest and should be chosen with a view to yielding results of 
practical value to industry. The results of such research should 
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be published and made available freely to all those who may be 
interested. 


Premises and Equipment 


37. It is important the centre should be adequately furnished, 
equipped and staffed, both from the point of view of ease and 
efficiency of operation and as a matter of sound public relations. 
The accommodation and facilities required will vary from country 
to country and according to the range of activities to be under- 
taken, but, if the centre is to become known and accepted by all 
the interests concerned, it must be the sort of place which all would 
be willing to visit and in which they can be received with dignity 
and in comfort. Wasteful expenditure and ostentation should of 
course be avoided : the centre should set an example of the efficiency 
it advocates. In any centre there should be— 


(a) at least one lecture room and one room for small discussions, 
each equipped with adequate blackboards and stands for 
diagrams or flannelboards ; 

(6) one room equipped with facilities for the projection of films 
and slides ; 

(c) adequate space for the centre’s reference and lending library, 


including space for visitors wishing to use the library for 
reference purposes ; 

an adequate provision of office equipment with stenographic 
and clerical staff (where I.L.O. experts are attached to the 
centre, some members of this staff should be capable of working 
in the language of the experts) ; 

an artist-draughtsman to make diagrams, charts and sketches 
for use in instruction courses and in the centre’s publications ; 
where necessary, facilities for the interpretation of lectures 
and discussions, interpreters being employed full time in order 
that they should become completely familiar with the subjects 
covered. 


The centre should be easily accessible by public transport, if 
possible in a central position in the capital city or chief industrial 
centre. 


Staff 


38. In selecting professional staff for the productivity centre 
appropriate academic qualifications are desirable and may in 
certain circumstances be essential, but special emphasis should 
be placed on— 
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(a) practical experience and knowledge of management and 
industry ; 


(6) personality and ability to gain and retain the respect of 
members of industry at all levels ; 

(c) ability to analyse problems and to transmit knowledge in 
clear and simple terms to audiences of all types. 


The type of man necessary to handle management development 
at the highest level may differ from the type who is most successful 
in handling courses for other groups—for example, foremen and 
supervisors ; but it is important that there should be no segregation 
as between different levels and types of courses, and each member 
of the staff should be capable of being introduced into each and 
every type of training or development activity in his special 
subjects, and all should participate in the preparation and discussion 
of courses and seminars. 


39. No hard and fast rule can be laid down for the training of 
the professional staff of the centre, since this must be governed 
by the conditions under which it has to operate, the level of theor- 
etical knowledge and practical experience already possessed by 
individual members, as well as their proficiency in teaching and 
lecturing and their knowledge of training methods. In general, 
they should be allowed to participate in practical and teaching 
activities as quickly as possible, under the guidance of the I.L.O. 
experts where these are available. Courses in lecturing and public 
speaking should be provided for the staff as part of their training. 
The progress of each staff member in all his fields of activity should 
be carefully watched and the greatest care should be taken to ensure 
his balanced development. 


40. Nor can any definite rule be laid down concerning the 
number of national counterparts who should be attached for 
training to each I.L.O. expert, since this must depend on the type 
of work being done and the experience and abilities of both counter- 
parts and experts. Experience seems to indicate that the number 
should not exceed three at a time. 


41. It is of primary importance that salary levels of all 
professional staff should be such as to attract the best available 
talent in the management and industrial engineering field. Salaries 
should be at least comparable to those paid in the best industrial 
enterprises in the country and should be such as to enable the staff 
to give their full-time services to the centre and not to have to 
take on supplementary jobs. 
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Finance 


42. Although it may be necessary for the centre to be wholly 
financed by the government in its early days and probably sub- 
sidised thereafter, efforts should be made to put its educational 
and consultant activities on a revenue-producing basis, thus 
providing supplementary income for expanding the activities 
of the centre. 


SCOPE AND CONTENT OF PRODUCTIVITY PROGRAMMES 


Work Study and Associated Techniques 


43. The experience of a growing number of national produc- 
tivity centres and of I.L.O. productivity missions tends to confirm 
that work study is the most suitable means of arousing interest 
in productivity programmes during their initial stages. It is 
relatively easy to demonstrate and teach, and has the advantage 
that it enables workers and their representatives to participate 
from the beginning in both theoretical and practical training on 
the same footing as representatives of management. This is par- 
ticularly important in view of the fact that improvements effected 
through the use of work study inevitably affect the individual 
worker directly. The training given to workers’ representatives 
equips them both to safeguard the interests of their fellows against 
any misuse of the technique and, at the same time, to explain the 
nature of and reasons for any steps being taken during an applica- 
tion of work study within the plant. Such explanations, together 
with the knowledge that their representatives have had this train- 
ing, can do much to give workers confidence that their interests 
will be well looked after and so increase their willingness to accept 
the changes which work study may show to be desirable. Parti- 
cipation of workers with management in such courses also makes 
an important contribution to better understanding between the 
two and hence to improved human relations. 


44. The basic work study course found in practice to be most 
satisfactory is one of from six to eight weeks’ duration in which 
theoretical training is combined with practical work, usually in 
the undertakings from which the participants have been drawn. 
This course is not intended to produce fully trained productivity 
technicians, but the participants are none the less enabled to make 
considerable contributions to raising productivity in individual 
workplaces and workshops within the plant. This basic course 
will not, however, suffice to meet the needs either of the trainnig 
staff on whom a rapid spread of knowledge depends or those of the 
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technicians who will be required to make deeper and more effective 
applications in industry. Arrangements should be put in hand 
early in the programme to provide more advanced courses as well. 
Whether these are to be given by the national productivity centre 
or by other organisations and institutions will depend upon the 
facilities available in the country concerned. 

45. Work study may be regarded as the basic technique for 
raising productivity, but associated techniques of industrial 
engineering should not be neglected. Production planning and 
control, quality control, planned maintenance and costing are all 
techniques of first-rate importance in making lasting and effective 
increases in productivity. As has been the practice in most I.L.O. 
missions, courses in these techniques, together with courses in 
labour-management relations, should be among the earliest activ- 
ities to be started in any productivity programme. Of prime 
importance is the training of staff qualified to give courses in these 
subjects. 


Vocational Training and Higher Productivity 


46. Important as is the training of specialised personnel in the 
techniques of productivity improvement, it is not enough. The 
achievement of maximum efficiency and productivity in any 
undertaking calls for the skill, initiative and concerted effort of all 
those engaged in it—workers, supervisors, technicians and 
management. 

47. While noting the importance of training adequate numbers 
of workers in the various skills which will be required as industriali- 
sation proceeds the meeting has not attempted to formulate detailed 
recommendations on this subject, which has been fully covered by 
other I.L.O. meetings. The meeting does, however, wish to empha- 
sise the importance of utilising the opportunities offered by voca- 
tional training courses to make workers productivity-conscious 
and to encourage them to show initiative and imagination in 
devising quicker and more efficient ways of doing the work entrusted 
to them. The extent to which such encouragement will prove 
effective in practice will of course depend on the quality of the 
relations between management and labour and in particular on 
the degree of mutual confidence which exists between them. 


Training of Supervisors 


48. The role of the foreman or supervisor is of key importance 
since he forms the main link between higher management and the 
workers on the shop floor. Training of foremen and supervisors 
is therefore an important element in any productivity programme ; 
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attention is drawn in this connection to the recommendations made 
by I.L.O. meetings of experts on this subject. In the case of this 
group also every effort should be made to stimulate a keen interest 
in devising better ways of doing the work under their control, in 
encouraging workers to come forward with new ideas and improved 
methods and in enlisting the co-operation of workers in making 
the best use of the materials and facilities available to them. 


Training and Development of Higher Management 


49. Primary responsibility for achieving a high level of pro- 
ductivity and efficiency within the undertaking rests, however, 
with the management, especially with the top management. The 
middle management—heads of departments and assistant heads— 
has the responsibility for initiating, carrying through and maintain- 
ing improvements in productivity, but it is the top management 
which decides major questions of policy, establishes the organisa- 
tional structure of the undertaking, allocates duties and responsi- 
bilities and is responsible for the over-all co-ordination of all 
activities in the enterprise. The top management is also primarily 
responsible for the quality of the relations between management 
and workers within the plant. Unless top management performs 
its functions efficiently the best efforts of middle management, 
supervisors and workers are likely to be frustrated. 


50. While the value of work study and of the other tech- 
niques of industrial engineering in arousing interest in raising 
productivity has been amply demonstrated, problems have been 
encountered in maintaining their application in individual under- 
takings once the guidance of the staff of the productivity centre 
or of the I.L.O. experts has been withdrawn. This, it is considered, 
may often be because of insufficient appreciation on the part of 
the management of the full value of these techniques to the enter- 
prise and their relationship to the many problems with which 
the management has to deal from day to day outside the workshop 
or plant. Most courses in industrial engineering and work study 
have been accompanied by some form of appreciation sessions for 
employers and top management in order to acquaint them with the 
use of these techniques. Such sessions, in general, do not examine 
in any detail the complex of factors, internal and external to 
the enterprise, which may affect its productivity, some of which 
may be beyond the control of the individual management, but 
nevertheless must be taken into account. These factors are 
economic, commercial, financial, technical, social and psycho- 
logical and may include considerations imposed by government 
policy and shortages or deficiencies in material and human resources. 
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Only when these factors, their inter-relations and the effects which 
they produce are properly understood, and the means which 
management has at its disposal for dealing with them are known, 
can an enterprise be operated at full efficiency. Managements in 
newly industrialising countries, especially those managements 
which are comparatively new to industry, may be considerably 
assisted in their tasks by the provision of facilities in the form 
of seminars, discussion groups and conferences to obtain a fuller 
understanding of these factors and of the ways in which they can 
be successfully dealt with. Short residential seminars have proved 
valuable for this purpose. 


51. In making provision for such facilities, it should be borne 
in mind that those demanded for middle management will differ 
substantially from those which top management will require. 
Middle management will require a greater grasp of specific manage- 
ment techniques as well as of means of decision-making in order 
to enable it to carry out its day-to-day work and, at the same 
time, qualify its members to enter the ranks of top management 
in the future. Courses will need to be intensive, of at least several 
weeks’ duration (not necessarily in one stretch) and preferably 
residential, at least in part. Top management development activi- 
ties must be carefully tailored to the requirements of men who 
already occupy substantial positions in industry and in the com- 
munity and who require a broad picture of industrial operation 
and the factors affecting it rather than any detailed command 
of specific management techniques. 


52. The principal task of the national productivity centre 
is to provide training and development in the fields of industrial 
engineering and management for people already working in industry 
and other sectors of the economy. It is desirable that early provi- 
sion be made for training in these fields to be incorporated in the 
normal educational system of the country by the establishment 
of departments of management and industrial engineering in 
universities and technical colleges. As well as providing adequate 
coverage of these subjects in the syllabuses of courses for degrees 
and diplomas, these departments should provide training and 
development facilities at higher levels. 


Organisation of Teaching 


53. Presentation of subject matter is of first importance in 
making an impact on those attending seminars and courses. 
Experience of productivity centres and I.L.O. productivity missions 
has shown that, even for purely informative purposes, the straight 
lecture should be used sparingly and, where used, should be 
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illustrated wherever possible with prepared diagrams of simple and 
striking design. All lecture sessions should be kept short, one 
hour being normally considered the maximum length. Films are 
valuable as a means of instruction and illustration, especially in 
the field of work study, but care must be taken in their selection 
to ensure that the conditions portrayed, both social and technical, 
are such as can be easily recognised and understood by those to 
whom they are shown. Foreign films should be “dubbed” in the 
language of the country or region. The productivity centre should 
sponsor the making of instructional films in work study and other 
techniques in the country as soon as practicable ; the impact of 
familiar people and places will be much greater than that of scenes 
in foreign films and will impress on the minds of audiences that 
what they are being taught can really be applied in their own 
country by people like themselves. 

54. Different levels of management, supervision and workers, 
and different subjects, demand differing forms of presentation. 
A cardinal rule is to encourage as much audience participation 
as possible. The following techniques of presentation may be 
considered valuable at different levels : 


(a) seminars and conferences for employers and top managers : case 
studies in general management; discussion groups led by 
prominent industrialists ; lectures on general economic, com- 
mercial and personnel matters by persons outstanding in their 
fields ; films ; demonstrations in which members of the audience 
can participate ; decision-making activities ; 
seminars and courses for middle management: case studies 
embodying various aspects of management ; guided discussions 
in groups ; “ incidents ” ; role-playing ; lectures on management 
techniques ; films ; demonstrations ; simple practical exercises 
in the classroom or laboratory; decision-making activities ; 
courses for productivity technicians and other technical personnel, 
supervisors and workers’ representatives : case studies ; lectures 
in techniques; demonstrations and practical exercises ; 
“incidents ” ; role-playing ; films ; discussions. 


The grouping given above should not be regarded as hard and 
fast ; some judgment must be exercised in the selection of techniques 
of presentation according to the level of knowledge and education 
of the participants. 


55. In general, it is not necessary to provide complete copies 
of lectures, but in certain countries textbooks in the language 
of the country, or, indeed, in any language, may be difficult or 
expensive to obtain ; in such cases it may be desirable to provide 
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full notes with, possibly, supplementary material which parti- 
cipants in courses can re-read at leisure. 


Language and Interpretation 


56. Where I.L.O. experts are participating in the training, 
either such experts should be able to give their courses in the 
language of those taking part or care should be taken to ensure 
that participants have an adequate command of the language 
of the expert or that interpretation facilities are available. Courses 
have been conducted by I.L.O. productivity missions through 
interpreters in several countries, but it is essential that the inter- 
preter should not only have a sound knowledge of both the 
languages involved but should also have an intimate knowledge 
of the subject matter, its terminology and any abstract concepts 
(for example, those connected with human relations) that are 
embodied in it. The distribution to participants of summaries 
in their own language and that of the expert can help to overcome 
language difficulties. 


Selection of Participants and Award of Certificates 


57. In the selection of personnel to participate in courses 
in specific productivity improvement techniques, care should be 


taken to ensure that those selected have the capacity to derive 
full benefit from them. Formal educational qualifications are less 
important than an ability to think clearly and practically. As 
far as possible, all those selected should have had thorough practical 
experience. 

58. While the award of certificates and diplomas for participation 
in courses may act as a stimulus to enrolment and regular attend- 
ance, especially of younger and junior personnel, discrimination 
should be practised with respect to such awards. In general, 
attendance at shorter courses may be recognised by the award 
of “ certificates of attendance ” on completion of the course, provided 
a specified minimum number of attendances, which should represent 
a high proportion of the total course, have been registered. 
Diplomas should only be awarded for those courses which raise 
the standard of knowledge of the participants to a substantial 
degree (e.g., full courses in industrial engineering) and which 
embody some form of examination or test by which the proficiency 
of the participants may be assessed. 


Organising and Following-up Training Programmes 


59. The organisation of programmes for productivity training 
in groups of firms either in a particular industry or in a particular 
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community or area may prove a useful part of a productivity 
programme. In addition, it may sometimes be desirable to carry 
out complete programmes of training both theoretical and practical 
within a large plant, a member or members of the staff of the 
productivity centre being detached for this purpose for a period 
of months. This is especially valuable in the case of large public 
undertakings, and provides a means of combining training with 
direct supervision of the implementation of practical projects. 


60. The continuation of productivity improvement projects 
in individual enterprises after the completion of training courses 
and demonstrations is a criterion of their success. This can only 
be achieved if the employer or top manager has been convinced 
of the value to his business of the changes introduced. All training, 
education or demonstration projects should therefore be presented 
in such a way that their relevance to the problems with which 
employers and managers are preoccupied is made clear. 


61. To ensure the continuation and extension of the practical 
work of productivity improvement within the individual enterprise 
it is desirable that an industrial engineering department should 
be set up, staffed in the first instance by persons who have under- 
gone the appropriate training at the productivity centre or other 
institutions providing similar courses. This would be a “ staff” 
department with no “ line ” authority, responsible directly to the top 
management or at least to the general works management. In 
small firms, the function might have to be undertaken by one man. 
All activities relating to productivity improvement, especially 
work study and production planning and control, and all training 
in productivity techniques within the enterprise should be cen- 
tralised in this department. 


The Role of Professional Associations 


62. In countries where professional associations of engineers 
and similar bodies exist, their co-operation should be sought in 
arousing and maintaining interest in productivity and management 
matters. The formation of management associations and of associa- 
tions of industrial engineers or work study technicians, while a 
matter for voluntary action, should be encouraged and assisted 
whenever possible. Where no such bodies already exist, they may 
sometimes be initiated by groups of members or ex-members of 
courses given by the productivity centre. 

63. Such associations or clubs serve a valuable purpose in 


keeping together persons who have received training in management 
and productivity improvement techniques, in enabling them to 
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maintain their enthusiasm, exchange experiences and assist in the 
solution of each other’s problems and in broadening their knowledge 
through the provision of lectures, conferences and discussion 
groups. Linking up through correspondence with similar bodies in 
the same fields in other countries, especially those more indus- 
trially advanced, offers opportunities for keeping in touch with 
the latest developments elsewhere and provides the members with 
a sense of belonging to a world-wide movement. This, in the 
early days of the productivity programme in a given country, is 
likely to prove a valuable stimulant to morale. In any such asso- 
ciations, care should be taken to avoid the development of a narrow 
professional outlook. 


Fellowships and Study Tours 


64. Fellowships for study abroad by members of the staffs 
of productivity centres, industrial managers and others in a position 
to influence the raising of productivity in their own countries 
should form an integral part of any productivity programme. 
Anyone to whom such a fellowship is awarded should first have 
undergone the training available at the productivity centre within 
his own country, should be thoroughly familiar with the use of 
management techniques and should have a good knowledge of 
conditions in industry in his own country. He should have an 
adequate command of the languages of the countries to which he 
is to be sent, or of a language in common use in those countries. 
If an I.L.O. mission is attached to the productivity centre, the 
fellow should seek the guidance of members of the mission in 
planning his programme of study. Only in this way can the full 
benefit of such fellowships be obtained. 


65. Provision should be made for study tours composed of 
groups of industrialists, managers or workers, or mixed manage- 
ment-worker teams. Such groups should be familiar with current 
practice in their own country in the general subject field which 
they are to study and, before their departure, should prepare 
themselves thoroughly so as to be able to derive maximum benefit 
from the opportunities provided by the tour. 


Productivity Improvement in Agriculture 


66. In many countries industry still constitutes only a small 
part of total economic activity and the great mass of the population 
is engaged in agriculture, much of the work involving heavy 
physical effort. The productivity programme should therefore 
extend not only to industry but also to agriculture, in many 
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branches of which there is great scope for the application of pro- 
ductivity improvement techniques. Possible lines of action 
include— 


(a) in countries exporting agricultural products to world markets 
and facing world-wide competition : 


(i) improvement in the efficiency with which labour is used 
in sowing, tending, picking and harvesting, sorting, 
packing and despatch ; 


(ii) reduction of damage to products through improved 
picking, handling and packing methods and better 
storage and preservation and the control of quality through 
more efficient sorting and grading. 


(6) in countries where agricultural machinery has to be imported 
or is otherwise difficult or expensive to obtain, planned opera- 
tion and maintenance to ensure optimum utilisation of such 
machinery. 


67. Certain underdeveloped countries do not have any sub- 
stantial population surplus and may, indeed, have shortages in 
certain areas. This may be the case in agricultural areas where 
increasing industrialisation is attracting rural populations to the 
cities and causes difficulties in operating farms satisfactorily. The 
introduction of more advanced agricultural techniques tends to 
involve an increased number of operations, many of them manual. 
There are also cases where a crop must be harvested within a very 
limited period of time or suffer deterioration, as with sugar beet. 
In such cases productivity improvement techniques such as work 
study and production planning and control may be applied with 
great benefit, including the elimination of waste and of unnecessary 
physical effort. 


Productivity Improvement in Other Fields 


68. In any country there are a large number of activities in 
which the general public is involved, such as commerce, banking, 
and government offices and services of various types, especially 
the post office. In many countries these fields have hitherto been 
virtually untouched by modern management and productivity 
improvement techniques. Where such techniques have been intro- 
duced considerable savings have been effected in the time of the 
public, the strain on the officials concerned and the expenditure 
of public money. The scope for savings in this field as well as 
in the general field of public administration may, in some cases, 
exceed that in industry. 
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69. Among other fields where productivity techniques used 
in industry may be and have been successfully applied are transport, 
cargo-handling in ports, building and civil engineering. In view 
of the immense importance of building in many countries, attention 
is specially drawn to the possibilities of greatly increasing productiv- 
ity in this field. 

70. In any productivity programme early provision should 
be made for promotional activities and training in specific sectors 
of special importance to the national economy such as those 
enumerated above. Where necessary, the assistance of inter- 
national experts specialising in these fields may be sought to 
institute training programmes and similar activities. 


THE Rove oF I.L.O. Propuctiviry MIssIons 


71. During the past five years I.L.O. productivity missions 
have helped to make industry in many underdeveloped countries 
aware of the great scope that exists for raising the productivity 
of existing resources of industrial plant, equipment, raw materials 
and labour, to train technicians and middle management in the use 
of such techniques as work study, and production planning and 
control, and to assist in the establishment and development of 
national productivity centres and other institutions concerned with 
management training and productivity improvement. The work 
done so far by these missions thus constitutes a good foundation on 
which to develop the larger and more extensive efforts, both national 
and international, which must be made if the progress of economic 
development and the raising of standards of living are not to be 
impeded by failure to make the best use of available resources. 


72. The raising of productivity requires first the development 
and encouragement of attitudes favourable to this objective ; 
secondly, the awakening and stimulation of interest in the methods 
by which productivity can be raised ; and, thirdly, the training 
of those concerned at all levels in industry both in the specific 
techniques and in the general methods of approach and analysis 
that can be used for this purpose. This is a field in which the 
I.L.O. is specially qualified to render assistance, first, by reason 
of its tripartite composition and its close contacts with employers 
and workers, secondly, by its long experience of industrial problems 
and, thirdly, by the effective work it has already done through its 
productivity missions. 


73. It is therefore desirable that governments should make 
the fullest possible use of the assistance in the field of productivity 
improvement and management development which can be provided 
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by the I.L.O. and that the necessary financial provision should be 
made to enable the I.L.O. to extend both the scale and the scope 
of the assistance which it is in a position to provide. 


74. With a view to making the most effective use of inter- 
national technical assistance careful preparations should be made 
both by the receiving country and by the International Labour 
Office before the commencement of any productivity mission. 
Such preparations should include, wherever possible, a preliminary 
survey by an I.L.O. expert of relevant conditions in the country 
concerned, on the basis of which careful specifications should be 
drawn up covering both the action to be taken by the national 
authorities and the terms of reference and proposed composition 
and duration of the mission. The action to be taken by the national 
authorities should include, in addition to the provision of office 
accommodation, transport and other necessary facilities, the 
designation and establishment of an appropriate national insti- 
tution to which the mission should be attached and the appointment 
of suitably qualified staff to be associated with and trained by 
the members of the mission. Such action can substantially reduce 
the time lag between the arrival of the main mission and the date 
at which it can start effective work. 


75. Such a survey mission, which can make a most valuable 
contribution at a formative stage in the development of the national 
productivity programme, can usually be of short duration and 
consequently involve relatively little cost. Generally, however, 
it must be undertaken before any provision has been made for it 
in technical assistance funds. Consequently the I.L.O. may not 
always be able to finance a survey mission. It is therefore suggested 
that the government concerned should consider making available 
to the I.L.O. the funds required to meet the costs involved. 


76. Since the processes of education and training which consti- 
tute the essence of a productivity programme necessarily require 
considerable time, there should be a clear understanding in advance 
that the programme, including the provision to be made for tech- 
nical assistance, will continue over a period of years. The national 
institution to which the productivity mission is to be attached 
should, therefore, be a continuing one and the national authorities 
responsible for the determination of the country’s technical assist- 
ance programme should undertake to include in this programme 
for a period of several years the necessary provision for technical 
assistance in the field of productivity. Both the activities of the 
national institution concerned and the types and volume of tech- 
nical assistance required may, of course, be expected to be different 
at different stages in the development of the productivity pro- 
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gramme ; any plans drawn up will therefore need to be flexible in 
character. 


77. Whenever possible the services of I.L.O. productivity 
missions should be used, at least in the initial stages, to cover 
as wide a field as possible in order to spread the idea of productivity. 
Later it may be desirable to concentrate on a specific industry or 
other economic sector in order to do more advanced work or to 
demonstrate the possibilities of a thorough application of pro- 
ductivity improvement and management techniques. 


78. In the interest of effective work two experts are considered 
to represent the minimum desirable size for any mission in its 
first stages : the amount of time which it is necessary to spend in 
discussions and on administrative and related matters during the 
first stages of a mission is liable to lead to undue delay before a 
one-man mission can start effective work. If at all possible, provi- 
sion should be made for at least three experts in order to ensure 
that their work will have a substantial impact from the outset. 


79. In the later stages, however, when the national productivity 
programme is well advanced and there is consequently less need 
for technical assistance, the mission should be reduced accordingly. 
The principal objective of the mission will have been achieved 


when its full-time services are no longer needed. It is, however, 
suggested that, at an appropriate interval after the departure of 
such a mission, arrangements should be made for a servicing 
mission of possibly two months’ duration by an expert who could 
study the progress made, advise on possible further development 
and, if desired, give short courses on special subjects. Provision 
for such a servicing mission might accordingly be made in the 
country’s technical assistance programme. Similar arrangements 
might be made for any short-term missions which might be required 
from time to time to assist in dealing with special problems. 





Off-Duty Welfare Services 
and Facilities for Merchant Seamen 


by 
Elmo P. HoHMAN 


Professor of Eccncmics, Northwestern University 


In the Declaration concerning the Aims and Purposes of the 
International Labour Organisation, which it adopted at Philadelphia 
in 1944, the International Labour Conference recognised “ the solemn 
obligation of the International Labour Organisation to further among 
the nations of the world programmes which will achieve ... provision 
of adequate... facilities for recreation and culture” for the workers. 
In the case of seafarers, the utilisation of leisure time raises a special 
problem owing to the very nature of the seaman’s calling. As a result, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office decided, in 
response to a resolution adopted by the I.L.0. Joint Maritime Com- 
mission, to set up a tripartite subcommittee of that body consisting 
of representatives of shipowners, seafarers and governments, for 
the specific purpose of dealing with the problem of seamen’s welfare. 
This subcommittee is to meet in the near future, and it is with this 
circumstance in mind that the following article, discussing past 
achievements and future prospects in this field, is being published 


N many ways the off-duty needs of merchant seamen are unique, 

and in most other respects they differ markedly, in degree 
if not in kind, from those of workers ashore. To anyone familiar 
with the shipping industry the reasons for these differences are 
obvious. For others it must suffice at this point to mention a 
few factors such as the long, irregular and often unpredictable 
absences from home and family ; the necessity of spending free 
time, as well as working time, within the cramped confines of a 
single ship ; the lack of feminine companionship ; the inevitable 
limitations of recreational and self-development facilities on ship- 
board, even under the best of circumstances ; the sharp and often 
nerve-racking contrasts and tensions of shipboard life, shifting 
from dull routine to sudden emergency, from tedium to tragedy, 


1See also Elmo P. HonmMan: “ Merchant Seamen’s Welfare Services : 


A Plea for International Action” in International Labour Review, Vol. 
LXXII, No. 5, Nov. 1955, pp. 345-366. 
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from blistering heat to numbing cold, from apparent security to 
unexpected danger ; and the emotional hungers and temptations 
of the first shore leave after days or weeks at sea. 


NATURE AND GROWING URGENCY OF THE PROBLEM 


These and many other peculiarities of seafaring life have 
created a long-standing situation in which the seaman’s off-duty 
hours, whether ashore or afloat, are conditioned and controlled 
by the very nature of his job to an extent virtually unknown in 
any other major occupation. Where, how and when he spends 
his non-working hours, to say nothing of his choice of available 
recreational and other activities, are job-linked questions with 
job-linked answers. Life on shipboard, and to a considerable 
extent also on shore leave, especially in a foreign port, simply 
do not permit the seaman to engage in the hundreds of incidental 
activities which a factory worker takes for granted, from gardening 
and shopping to household chores and family discussions. 

In consequence, the seafarers’ use of leisure time is circum- 
scribed within abnormally narrow boundaries, both physically 
and psychologically. This has always been true and presumably 
will continue to be true—albeit with variations—for many of these 
limitations are inherent in the very nature of the shipping industry ; 
but within the recent past, and particularly during the last decade, 
new forces and developments have served both to improve the 
situation in some respects and to aggravate it in others. 

On the credit side must be placed such items as the greatly 
improved crew accommodation often built into recently constructed 
vessels, especially on tankers ; the provision of more and better 
recreational facilities, in terms of both space and equipment, 
and ranging from record players and games to film libraries ; faster 
and more regular passages, with proportionately fewer long and 
unbroken periods at sea; the development of competitive sports 
and athletic activities, as well as prizes for literary and artistic 
achievements ; better club and hotel facilities in port, with various 
attendant services ; opportunities for guided reading and educa- 
tional advancement ; 1nd a rising percentage of better-educated, 
better-trained and better-paid seafarers capable of employing off- 
duty time more wisely and profitably. 

But the debit side of the ledger also calls for attention. In the 
first place, it is clear that the improvements just listed are by 
no means widespread, that for many merchant fleets they are still 
the exception rather than the rule and that even where they are 
in effect they have often been applied unevenly, with comparatively 
few crews being able to boast of enjoying all of them simultaneously. 
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Furthermore, certain items give rise to both debit and credit 
entries. Faster and more regular voyages, for instance, are likely 
to be accompanied by quicker turnarounds, with correspondingly 
reduced shore leaves ; and better-educated seafarers demand better 
leisure-time facilities, among other things, in default of which 
they will be reluctant to remain at sea, and thus increase labour 
turnover and manning difficulties. 

This last point, in fact, is rapidly becoming a crucial one, 
especially among officers and the trained technicians required by 
the expanding mechanisation and technological ramifications of 
modern ship construction and operation. Labour turnover in the 
merchant marine has remained at a very high figure for a long 
time ; but it is becoming an increasingly wasteful aspect of labour 
cost during a period when engineers, deck and radio officers, 
electricians, and other ratings require longer and more expensive 
training and develop skills for which there is demand ashore as 
well as at sea. The successful recruitment and retention of such 
personnel represent imperatives of operating efficiency which are 
too often lacking, and which will be missed even more grievously 
with the near future developments of atomic energy propulsion, 
air-conditioning, direct “ roll-on, roll-off ” loading and unloading 
operations and other automatic processes aboard ship. 

Personnel competent to handle such complex machinery must 
be not only trained and recruited but retained ; and this demands 
better facilities for the interesting and profitable use of leisure 
time on board and in port. Changes in both machines and men 
have brought the industry to the point where it can no longer 
afford the heedless inefficiency of an unduly high labour turnover 
among technicians ; and these, being better-educated and more 
discriminating, will insist upon reasonably adequate opportunities 
for keeping their minds and hands interestingly occupied during 
off-duty as well as on-duty hours. 

In addition to the changing quality of personnel, however, 
there are also other factors which have resulted in a growing need 
for more and better off-duty facilities. The world-wide trend 
toward a shorter work week, while less pronounced and operating 
more slowly here than in other industries, is nevertheless in 
evidence, so that shipboard working hours are shrinking and off- 
duty hours expanding under conditions which make the satisfying 
use of this increased leisure time challenging and difficult. The 
same problem in port, which there takes the form of longer periods 
of shore leave, is somewhat more manageable only because of the 
more extensive resources available for meeting it. 

The tanker fleet presents this situation in its most acute form 
(though it is also serious on many cargo ships, especially tramps 
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carrying raw materials and bulk commodities). These vessels 
characteristically load at raw, barren spots with nothing whatever 
to justify going ashore ; unload, for safety reasons, at docks far 
removed from the centres of older and larger ports ; and exhibit 
such frantic haste in getting back to sea that the few hours of 
shore leave are always tantalising rather than satisfying. Con- 
sequently the crews must spend long weeks and months, with 
only the shortest possible breaks for shore leave, on the same ship, 
where they work, eat, sleep, spend their leisure in whatever 
pursuits they can improvise, and “ have their being ”. 

Thus the broad, basic question of how to develop profitable 
and satisfying uses for increasing amounts of leisure time, which 
has been troubling students of industrial relations for some time, 
is now catching up with the merchant navy. Because of the 
unusual physical, geographical and psychological characteristics 
of shipping, too, it will prove more difficult to deal with at sea 
and on the waterfront than on land, for the challenge will have 
to be met primarily within and by the industry itself, with much 
less assistance from home and community resources than is avail- 
able to the ordinary land-based worker. 


ACTION TAKEN AT PorRT AND NATIONAL LEVELS 


What, then, has the maritime world accomplished, so far, in 
setting up welfare services ? When stated in absolute terms, the 
achievements are by no means trifling or petty ones—though in 
comparison with actual needs, they leave much to be desired, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. An outline of the welfare 
services now available to seafarers in the major ports and leading 
maritime nations of the world, necessarily condensed, will further 
illustrate the background and nature of the problems to be faced. 

In the Far East, Japan affords an outstanding example of a 
network of co-ordinated services which together have much to 
offer to Japanese seafarers, though most of them are not available 
to non-Japanese. The Japan Seamen’s Relief Association, the 
Seamen’s Welfare Association, the All-Japan Seamen’s Union, a 
government insurance system, municipal authorities and individual 
shipping companies all provide comprehensive services which 
seldom overlap. Foreign seamen, on the other hand, are limited 
for the most part to a smaller list of club facilities operated by 
certain Western voluntary societies. 

These same voluntary organisations, chiefly British and Scandi- 
navian, are responsible, in the main, for whatever seamen’s welfare 
services are available in most of the other ports throughout the 
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Orient. This is true in Australia and New Zealand and elsewhere 
in such major ports as Manila, Hong Kong, Colombo, Rangoon 
and various smaller ones. Usually they operate their clubs or 
hotels with the advice, financial assistance and volunteer services 
of local port committees, often headed by resident consuls, though 
the staffing and policy formation are directed from the organi- 
sation headquarters in Europe. In a few ports, such as Singapore, 
Bangkok or Karachi, independent local committees operate their 
own facilities with a minimum of outside assistance and no 
outside direction. 

India and Pakistan present a special problem. Here, the 
recruitment of personnel, predominantly for foreign-owned vessels, 
is concentrated heavily in the two great ports of Calcutta and 
Bombay ; but the crews hired in Calcutta come, at least partly, 
from Chittagong and other adjacent sections of East Pakistan, 
while those signed on in Bombay originate in areas ranging from 
Goa, for stewards, to the Northwest Province, for firemen. Hindus, 
Moslems, Christians and other religious, racial and cultural divisions 
give rise to baffling problems of segregation and classification 
extending from hiring and supervision by subgroups to separate 
kitchens for mutually exclusive dietary requirements. Catering 
to the most elementary needs of crews with such diverse back- 
grounds is difficult enough on shipboard ; but in port the same 
problems are complicated further by the massive and ever-present 
pool of unemployed workers which forces many individuals to 
remain ashore without earnings for six to twelve months between 
trips. 

In response to the obvious needs and pressures arising out 
of these conditions, and stimulated by the resolutions adopted 
at the Asian Maritime Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation at Nuwara Eliya in 1953, the governments of both 
India and Pakistan created official bodies to consider remedial 
action. In 1955 the former set up a National Welfare Board for 
Seafarers, composed of representatives of the Government, ship- 
owners, seafarers, voluntary societies, and port authorities, to 
advise the Government on all matters relating to the welfare of 
seamen. This group in turn set up a Tripartite Committee for 
Welfare in Ports to prepare a report, which was submitted in 
December 1957 and which recommended, inter alia, measures for 
the improvement, extension or creation of hotels and facilities 
to promote the family life of seamen ; of lodging and recreational 
facilities patterned upon those of the Merchant Navy Welfare 
Board in Great Britain; of homes for aged, sick and destitute 
seamen ; of educational, medical aid and hospital accommodation ; 
and wage revisions to secure a “ minimum, fair and living wage ” 
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for seafarers. It was also suggested that funds for these activities 
might come from a tonnage tax of 6 pies per ton on imports 
and exports, except for medical care which should be paid for 
jointly by shipowners and the Government. 

Aside from these recent recommendations, the Indian Govern- 
ment has organised or sponsored various other activities, especially 
in the fields of housing, recruitment and medical care, and there 
are Indian welfare officers in such non-Asian ports as Liverpool, 
London and New York. Voluntary societies, too, provide hotel 
or club facilities in Indian ports and, in some instances, similar 
facilities for Asian seafarers in Western ports. 

In comparison with India, Pakistan faces the same basic 
problems of seamen’s welfare and presents much the same pattern 
of port facilities and practices for dealing with them. The Govern- 
ment is seriously handicapped, however, by the fact that most 
Pakistani seamen are recruited in Indian ports for service on foreign 
vessels. The resultant complications in connection with recruiting, 
placement, unemployment, housing, transmittal of savings, and 
health and hospitalisation have been only partially solved by 
negotiation between the two countries. 

Subject to these restrictions, Pakistan has also taken various 
steps to deal with the welfare needs of its seafarers. In 1957 the 
Government reorganised the Merchant Seamen’s Welfare Fund 
Committee, consisting of representatives of several government 
departments, and gave it responsibility for planning and implement- 
ing seamen’s welfare, educational and training activities as well 
as for co-ordinating the work of voluntary organisations. In 
addition there is a Director of Seamen’s Welfare ; there are also 
a number of seamen’s welfare officers, some of whom are posted 
abroad, and several port welfare committees, notably at Chittagong 
and Karachi. 

In Africa and Latin America, port welfare work is almost 
entirely in the hands of voluntary societies. In some Latin 
American countries, some indications of official interest have been 
shown in the welfare of seafarers, and in the Union of South Africa, 
in 1949, a National Advisory Council for the Welfare of Merchant 
Seamen in Union Ports was set up, under ministerial authority 
and Treasury approval, to advise the Department of Social Welfare 
and to oversee the work of port welfare officers and port welfare 
committees instituted during the Second World War. 

In the United States and Canada, practically all facilities are 
managed by voluntary societies which operate on an autonomous 
port basis, with few if any formal provisions for co-ordination 
or integration of activities and the prevention of duplication, 
overlapping and rivalry. 
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In the United States, these voluntary organisations are generally 
organised in the form of independent local societies, but in addition, 
especially in the larger ports, there are facilities managed by non- 
American agencies, usually British or Scandinavian, which in 
some cases supplement but in other instances compete with the 
local activities. In South America, on the other hand, and in 
fact throughout the remaining non-European harbours of the 
world, most welfare facilities, which differ sharply and unpredict- 
ably in both quantity and quality, are likely to be sponsored by 
the non-denominational British Sailors’ Society, the Church of 
England Missions to Seamen, or one of several Scandinavian 
church-connected organisations. 

Completing this pattern of unco-ordinated and unintegrated 
activities are several scores of club and recreational facilities 
managed by the Catholic Apostleship of the Sea; a series of thinly 
scattered miscellaneous operations carried on by precariously 
financed secular local port committees ; and, in sharp contrast, 
a small but well-organised group of some ten or twelve installations 
managed along professional lines by the American United Seamen’s 
Service, with headquarters in New York but with all operating 
facilities outside of the United States. 

But with the possible exception of New York, with its huge 
Seamen’s Church Institute and its local representatives of practic- 
ally every important seamen’s welfare organisation in the world, 
it is in the nations of Northern Europe that provisions for the 
off-duty time of merchant seafarers have reached their highest 
levels of development. This is true not only of the methods and 
policies governing the content and implementation of these provi- 
sions but also, and even more so, of the arrangements for securing 
better co-ordination and integration of existing facilities. It is 
here, through a realisation of the desirability, if not the absolute 
necessity, of replacing inadequacies, overlappings, and glaring gaps 
with planned co-operation and co-ordination, that the greatest 
advances have been made. The imperative needs of the Second 
World War, coming soon after the adoption of the Seamen’s 
Welfare in Ports Recommendation, 1936, by the International 
Labour Conference, were responsible for breaking through a heavy 
crust of inertia and customary acceptance of things as they were ; 
but in the post-war years the momentum of this break-through 
has been maintained and in some respects accelerated. 

France took the first formal action in 1945, when an Association 
for the Administration of Maritime Welfare Institutions (Assocta- 
tion pour la gestion des institutions sociales maritimes) was estab- 
lished under governmental auspices. The chief functions of this 
Association, which is governed by a tripartite council of 15 
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members chosen in equal numbers by shipowners, seafarers and 
government departments, are to maintain liaison arrangements 
and to assign separate fields of action to various private organisa- 
tions and funds ; to distribute grants and to correlate public appeals 
for funds and various forms of income emanating from both 
private and public sources, and to administer certain seamen’s 
social institutions directly or through special corporations set up 
for the purpose. It thus acts as a clearing-house or co-ordinating 
body for the welfare services available to all French seafarers, 
including fishermen; and its work is admirably supplemented 
in another area by the Maritime Welfare Union (Union Sociale 
Maritime), a private agency set up in 1939 by the French Central 
Shipowners’ Committee (Comité central des Armateurs de France), 
which now employs some 70 qualified social workers to deal with 
the increasingly complicated social welfare problems of French 
seamen and their families. 

In the United Kingdom there is a Merchant Navy Welfare 
Board set up in 1948 as the successor to the wartime Seamen’s 
Welfare Board. This agency, however, is an independent, non- 
statutory body, made up of 28 members—eight each from ship- 
owners, seafarers and voluntary societies and four from as many 
government departments. Its chief functions are to co-ordinate 
the efforts of a series of voluntary organisations and to supplement 
these efforts by operating its own clubs and hotels if, where and 
as indicated. Its constitution provides that it must be informed 
in advance of all proposals to set up new facilities or to extend 
existing ones, and of any public appeals for funds. Its income is 
derived not from specific statutory contributions and government 
grants, as in the Scandinavian countries, but from various sources 
which include a share of the shipowners’ contributions to the 
National Insurance Fund for non-domiciled seafarers serving on 
British vessels ; donations from the shipping industry and from 
miscellaneous groups and individuals ; and grants and loans from 
maritime philanthropic organisations such as King George’s Fund 
for Sailors and the Merchant Seamen’s Comforts Service Trust. 

In December 1946, the Norwegian Parliament provided for a 
Social Welfare Council for the Merchant Marine, together with 
certain supporting measures ; and in 1948 Sweden and Denmark 
adopted similar legislation. In these three countries, in conse- 
quence, there is a pattern of operations so nearly uniform in its 
broad outlines that co-operation and co-ordination are easily 
secured and readily practised. In each country there is an official, 
government-organised welfare board, made up in varying numbers 
and proportions of representatives of seafarers, shipowners, govern- 
ment departments and voluntary societies ; and in each case there 
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are also assured sources of income, consisting mainly of joint 
contributions by seamen, owners and governments, which are 
fixed by legislation and collected by designated official agencies. 
The operating programmes are organised and supervised by full- 
time personnel hired by the welfare boards, under policies initiated 
and authorised after consultation with and discussion by the 
interested parties represented on the boards. In this manner 
there is constant opportunity for criticism and appraisal of the 
specific activities of the programmes, with corresponding flexibility 
in correcting, changing, discontinuing, or experimenting along 
lines suggested by the actual experiences of the groups represented, 
with special reference to the seafarers themselves. 

This process of continuing evaluation, co-ordination, and 
integration of functions applies not only to the operations of the 
official welfare boards and various voluntary agencies within each 
country but also to the relations between the three nations as a 
whole, since the three boards maintain close consultative arrange- 
ments which include an annual joint meeting. An even closer 
and much older form of international co-operation is exemplified 
by the semi-public Association for Scandinavian Seamen’s Homes 
in Foreign Ports, founded in 1901. This society has three in- 
dependent branches, one in each country ; but actual operations 
are in the hands of a central committee of nine members which 
is responsible for maintaining joint Scandinavian seamen’s homes 
in various major foreign ports. Capital costs are met equally by 
the three national branches, but operating expenses are allocated 
according to the proportionate number of seamen of each national- 
ity using a given facility. 

In the Netherlands, there has been an evolution of advisory 
and co-ordinating bodies which has brought this country into 
close alignment with the Scandinavian pattern. During the Second 
World War, Dutch seamen who were cut off from home were 
provided with certain welfare services by a voluntary organisation 
which originated in the Netherlands East Indies and by an official 
central committee which was set up in the United Kingdom. 
In 1946 the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health set up 
an Advisory Committee on the Welfare of Seamen, which was 
reorganised in 1951 and renamed the Social Committee for Seamen. 
Both bodies included representatives of seafarers, shipowners, 
voluntary societies and government departments, and the 1951 
Committee of nine members was specifically instructed to “ advise 
the Minister... on all subjects enumerated in the Seamen’s 
Welfare in Ports Recommendation, 1936 ”. 

In addition this group was authorised to offer advice regarding 
the distribution of available state funds and subsidies; but, since 
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there was no lasting or assured financial basis for these payments, 
resort was had eventually to the Scandinavian system of required 
joint monthly contributions by seafarers, shipowners and the 
Government. In 1958 a tripartite Foundation for the Welfare of 
Seamen was established in order to supervise and co-ordinate the 
operations made possible by these newly required contributions. In 
this instance, however, the representatives of the voluntary societies, 
instead of being given places on the board of the Foundation 
itself, were placed in a separate advisory council whose function 
it is to assist the Foundation in its deliberations. Thus the Dutch 
seamen’s welfare services, which include varied and substantial 
facilities both at home and abroad, have now also been placed 
on a more secure and dependable footing. 

The countries reviewed above comprise the leaders in the field 
of maritime welfare activities ; and, though other areas are by no 
means barren of accomplishments in catering to seafarers who 
visit their ports, space does not permit and subject matter does not 
require a more detailed analysis here. It should be added, never- 
theless, that Belgium, through the co-operative efforts of central 
and municipal authorities and other interested groups, has regis- 
tered a notable achievement in bringing about the opening of the 
impressive new international seamen’s centre in Antwerp. 


SoME SIGNIFICANT RECENT TRENDS 


Underlying and intertwined with these developments of the 
past two decades have been numerous new trends, attitudes and 
lines of activity. Most fundamental of all, perhaps, is the definite 
conviction, stated explicitly or implicitly by practically every 
committee and advisory body which has been set up to consider 
the matter, that seamen’s welfare work needs to be systematised, 
co-ordinated, modernised, strengthened, and placed upon a footing 
which is both more efficient and businesslike in its outlook and 
more responsive to the expressed needs and desires of the seamen. 
This conviction has been accompanied by a clear recognition of 
the growing inadequacy of the work carried on in the past, largely 
by voluntary societies which too often had to substitute goodwill 
for adequate resources and volunteer efforts for professional 
administration. 

The evaluating bodies which reached these twin conclusions, 
however, usually emphasised the fact that they represented not 
only a criticism of the older methods but also—and perhaps to a 
greater degree—a belated realisation of the extent of the needs 
to be met and of the necessity of calling upon the resources of all 
interested parties, including shipowners, appropriate government 
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agencies, and the seafarers themselves. It was felt that both 
denominational and secular voluntary societies, operating unaided 
and in the face of much apathy and indifference on the part of 
the shipping industry and the public, had done and were still 
doing much valuable work within the limits of their means. But 
it was also felt, and stated in resolutions and recommendations, 
that this work was not enough either quantitatively or quali- 
tatively. In addition to the obvious problem of insufficient and 
undependable sources of income and of the widespread in- 
adequacy of physical equipment and personnel, it was pointed out 
that there were still many outdated suggestions of philanthropy, 
charity and moralising paternalism which assumed that seafarers 
were not quite mature or responsible and therefore needed to be 
either coddled or kept under a certain amount of guardianship or 
surveillance ; that these attitudes were met in many instances 
by reactions of scepticism, distrust or dislike ; and that the time 
had come to provide specialised services for seamen on the basis 
of efficient responses to felt needs, and to replace all traces of 
philanthropy and paternalism with sympathetic and imaginative, 
but competent, administration of services financed and planned 
by the joint contributions and consultations of all interested parties. 

In more detailed and practical terms, it was suggested that 


this new approach might be translated into such specific measures 


“ 


as the substitution of the words “hotels” and “clubs” for 
“hostels” or “ homes” or “ institutes”, with their implications 
of guardianship and philanthropy, and that the conduct of these 
hotels and clubs should proceed along the same lines as any others. 
This would mean, as is already the case in many of the newer 
facilities, especially those operated by secular agencies such as 
the merchant navy welfare boards, that there would be separate 
single and double rooms rather than dormitories; that there 
would be provision for, and encouragement of, stays at the hotels 
by seamen’s families ; that there would be bars, restaurants and 
dining-rooms open to the general public, with priority for seamen 
only when indicated ; and that there would be no restrictions 
upon a seaman’s conduct other than those imposed by good taste 
and common decency upon the guests in any ordinary hotel or club. 

Another basic consideration which has been emphasised by all 
recent investigating groups, virtually without exception, is that 
of the vital importance of three closely linked, if not inseparable, 
factors: the co-ordination and integration of existing facilities 
by some sort of centralised administrative body at both the port 
and national levels; the provision of regular, dependable and 
reasonably adequate sources of income, preferably through com- 
pulsory contributions by all interested parties ; and the installation 
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of a system of democratic government through the creation of 
co-ordinating boards or councils made up of voting or advisory 
representatives of shipowners, seafarers, government departments, 
voluntary societies, and qualified experts. 

Under the heading of operations or activities, rather than broad 
concepts or policies, the post-war years have also brought a series 
of new trends or lines of emphasis. Outstanding in this respect, 
for reasons stated in the opening section of this article, is the 
extension of off-duty services and facilities from shore to ship- 
board. This is especially true on Norwegian vessels, which fre- 
quently remain away from their home ports for many months 
or even several years at a time ; this places a heavy premium on 
the interesting and profitable use of leisure time on board ship.? 
Under the leadership of the Norwegians, therefore, but with 
similar developments in other fleets as well, considerable ingenuity 
has been shown in the development of recreational and educational 
facilities at sea as a supplement to those in port. 

It is increasingly common for the crew on each vessel to elect 
a welfare officer, who may be anybody from the messboy to one 
of the mates. This person, who is unpaid and unrewarded in any 
material sense, then becomes the focal point for a growing series 
of shipboard facilities and activities ranging from film libraries 
and book chests to amateur dramatic performances, and from 
sports equipment and competitive games to arts and crafts work- 
shops. 

With the increasing acceptance of the central concept that 
off-duty facilities must be provided at sea as well as in port, and 
that in fact the two areas form interdependent parts of a logical 
whole, it has become apparent that there are many promising 
opportunities to be exploited and developed. Two of the most 
challenging lie in the fields of competitive sports and athletics 
and of adult education ; while others, nearly as important, have 
to do with literary and artistic awards, film libraries, arts and 
handicrafts, cultural insights, and personal services, including 
activities adapted to the needs of specialised groups such as Asian 
seamen in non-Asian ports and other minority groups. 

Competitive sports and athletics have proved to be immensely 
popular in the Scandinavian merchant fleets. There is an annual 
association football tournament, involving hundreds of individual 
games between the crews of vessels which happen to be in port 
at the same time, which produces both national champions and 
an inter-Scandinavian championship team ; and there are certain 


1See Fredrik Hastunp : “ Welfare of Seamen on Board Ship”, in 
International Lasour Review, Vol. LX XIV, No. 5, Nov. 1956, pp. 437-459. 
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track events, such as running and jumping, in which individual 
competitors may take supervised tests at any time and be awarded 
badges of honour if they meet the prescribed standaids of 
performance. 

The comparatively large blocks of off-duty time now available 
on most merchant vessels at sea lend themselves admirably to 
educational activities. This fact is being capitalised on more and 
more effectively, particularly under British and Scandinavian 
auspices, by offering to the individual seafarer a widening variety 
of means for self-development. These include planned and super- 
vised courses in languages, history, literature and other branches 
of learning; organised and progressive readings in numerous 
specialised fields of knowledge ; training in technical and pro- 
fessional subjects, especially in such areas as navigation and 
marine engineering ; and, in the United Kingdom, through the 
College of the Sea of the Seafarers’ Education Service, private 
tutorial guidance (by correspondence with university-trained 
instructors ashore) which may be carried on in any field and to any 
desired level, including formal preparation for university entrance 
examinations. Over and above such organised studies, of course, 
there are also opportunities for unguided reading, investigation 
and writing which the individual seaman may carry on in his 
own way, with or without a definite objective. 

Partly to encourage these intellectual activities and partly 
to provide creative outlets for them, it has become increasingly 
common in recent years to offer competitive prizes and awards 
for outstanding literary and artistic achievements. The British 
Seafarers’ Education Service and the American United Seamen’s 
Service, in particular, have displayed imagination and initiative 
in arranging for annual competitions in essays, short stories, 
poems, amateur photography, drawings, water-colours, oil paint- 
ings and other activities. Entries are open to all members of crews 
at sea, regardless of rating, and are judged by impartial, profes- 
sional examiners who award first, second and third prizes which 
are modest in amount but which often result in publication or 
exhibition of the work. 

Another closely related field, though one in which achievement 
is more likely to be its own reward because of the comparative 
lack of formal competition, is that of handicrafts and hobbies. 
Such activities, in fact, are largely a continuation or revival 
of a shipboard tradition which goes back to the hand-carved ship 
models and elaborate rope-knots of the sailing ships and the 
whalebone “ scrimshaw work ” of the nineteenth-century whalers. 
Modernised and multiplied in terms of designs and materials and 
bolstered by an intricate array of present-day small tools and 
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power-driven machines, it is a tradition which deserves to be 
maintained and which yields thoroughgoing satisfactions to the 
familiar type of seaman who enjoys creative manual work. A 
moderate outlay in tools and materials for a small handicraft 
workshop may represent a profitable investment in crew morale. 
But the mind requires tools as well as the hand—in this case 
in the form of library facilities, both for educational purposes, 
such as books, periodicals and newspapers, and for recreational 
ends, such as film libraries. Perhaps the oldest and best-known 
form of shipboard welfare service is constituted by the book 
chests which have been common property on countless voyages 
for many years, but which nowadays contain a steadily rising 
proportion of newly-purchased volumes rather than the castaway 
donations with which they were filled in earlier times. They are 
being supplemented more and more, too, by special books pur- 
chased in response to individual requests and by current magazines 
and newspapers, often sent by air mail in order to provide the 
seafarer with material other than the weeks-old or months-old 
journalistic fare with which he had to be content in the past. 
Film libraries, including both commercial and documentary 
films, comprise a more recent and more complicated type of service 
which places a higher premium on the time element and which 
is calling urgently for some sort of international clearing house 
for the selection and exchange of films. Prompt and frequent 
replacement of old films with new ones is highly desirable, and yet 
the intricacies of sailing schedules and the formalities of customs 
regulations and other national barriers often make such replacements 
exceedingly difficult without co-ordinated clearance and guidance. 
Still another recent trend is that of providing suggestions 
and facilities through which seafarers can gain some insight into 
the culture of the ports and countries which they visit. The first 
step in this process is to get the seaman on shore leave beyond 
and away from the waterfront and to bring him into contact 
with any notable achievements, both past and present, of the 
area in which he finds himself. This end may be accomplished by 
organising or providing information about trips to museums, 
scenic beauty spots, national monuments and historic shrines, 
and attendance at loca] events such as meetings of parliamentary 
bodies, picturesque market-days, national pastimes and theatrical 
performances. In this way the seafarer has an opportunity to 
make the most of his occupational mobility and to develop a 
rewarding interest in the history, geography, industry, politics, 
architecture, and national customs and folklore of the countries 
to which his ships take him. In any case, such activities are finding 
increasing favour with the more intelligent type of modern seafarer. 
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Finally, there is an increasing tendency, clearly in response 
to growing needs, to provide personal services for the advice and 
guidance of seamen in dealing with their difficult personal and 
family problems. Like so many aspects of their lives, these prob- 
lems are frequently occupation-linked, and spring largely from 
the inescapable fact of long and irregular absences from home. 
In consequence, many seafarers become involved in troublesome 
and upsetting situations with wives, children, parents, relatives 
and friends, which run the gamut from petty misunderstandings 
to divorce proceedings, and which require the guidance and assist- 
ance of wise counsellors and experienced advisers. In addition 
to these family problems and the closely related ones of individual 
maladjustment and of innumerable financial, insurance, hospitalisa- 
tion, repatriation and unemployment entanglements, there are 
others of a racial, religious, national or cultural nature which 
beset certain minority or segregated groups. The sum total of 
these personal problems is far greater than that of the personal 
services for dealing with them ; but at least a start has been made, 
sometimes through the use of trained and qualified social workers, 
as in France and through the wartime United Seamen’s Service, 
in a field which is badly in need of further development. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


In surveying this list of significant recent trends it becomes 
apparent that several are of such outstanding importance as to 
warrant further brief analysis. Clearly belonging to this category 
are sports and athletics, education in the broad sense of self- 
development, and personal services, together with the extension 
and co-ordination of off-duty welfare facilities, both on board ship 
and ashore, and the cultivation of seafarers’ tourist-sightseeing- 
study groups—or, for want of a better term, of maritime tourism. 

Organised, competitive sports and athletics may be adapted 
to the needs of seafaring life to a far greater degree than has been 
realised in the past, not only as wholesome and worthwhile ends 
in themselves but also as antidotes to the temptations and excesses 
of waterfront entertainment. They meet the same basic needs and 
natural and understandable desires which arise upon coming ashore 
after long periods of shipboard confinement—for excitement, for 
entertainment, for the explosive release of muscular and emotional 
tensions, for relaxation, for new horizons and companions, for 
absorbing new interests, and (by no means the least important) 
for something to talk about, to live over again during the ensuing 
weeks of monotony back at sea. 
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Sports, in addition, offer an excellent avenue to better health, 
both physical and mental. Crew members who are looking forward 
to a football match or a track meet in the next port, especially 
if the ship’s standing in a tournament is involved, will naturally 
try to keep in good physical condition. They will exercise more, 
sleep more regularly, and be more careful in their eating habits ; 
and later on in port, after vigorous and absorbing participation 
in the scheduled sports events, they will feel far less desire for the 
artificial and costly relaxations of waterfront recreation. 

The crews of merchant vessels still contain a large proportion 
of young men, and most young men have an instinctive admiration 
and genuine respect for physical prowess, for athletic achievement, 
for the fastest runner or the best jumper. Unquestionably the 
intelligent exploitation of these interests and attitudes through 
the medium of organised sports will serve to raise materially the 
esprit de corps and the efficiency of shipboard life. 

One must not, of course, expect too much : even the universal 
development of sports at sea and in port will not bring about the 
abolition of the gin-mill and the brothel on the waterfront. But 
competitive sports and athletics bid fair to weaken and to 
narrow the appeal of these aspects of seafaring life, by setting up 
direct, positive and satisfying substitutes, to a far greater degree 
than has been achieved through the negative, moralising admoni- 
tions of the past. Together with other significant improvements— 
better pay, food and quarters, more interesting off-duty services, 
more attractive hotel and club facilities, and the increasing concern 
and activity of various national and international agencies—a 
well-organised sports programme may well contribute as heavily 
as any other single factor to the efficiency and the physical and 
mental health of the seafarer. 

Another field which is capable of far-reaching growth in the 
merchant navy is that of education, in the broader sense of the 
self-development of the individual. Shipboard life, with its improv- 
ing crew accommodations and its blocks of free time uninterrupted 
by the time-consuming distractions of existence ashore, presents 
an admirable opportunity for the correspondence-school type of 
instruction in many fields, ranging from a few weeks of semi- 
routine exercises to several years of intellectual guidance-by-mail 
between a university tutor and a seafarer. The British Seafarer’s 
Education Service has made an impressive start in this area with 
its College of the Sea, and has shown conclusively that the educa- 
tional relationships between college instructors ashore and crew 
members at sea may become genuinely fruitful and rewarding ones. 

In fact, the time would seem to be ripe for a new and challenging 
kind of maritime workers’ education, which will be able to capitalise 
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on the increasingly high standard of education among crew mem- 
bers and to function at all levels from elementary instruction to 
advanced university study (with certain obvious exceptions, such 
as scientific research requiring elaborate physical facilities). 
Areas of interest which suggest themselves immediately include 
professional advancement for licensed officers and occupational 
advancement for unlicensed personnel ; organised reading courses 
in the humanities, languages, and social and natural sciences ; 
specialised reading programmes in narrower segments of learning 
such as oceanography, modern architecture, or literature ; and 
numerous types of “ do-it-yourself” activity, such as amateur 
photography, book-binding and wood-carving. Naturally, any 
one of these would appeal only to a limited number of persons, 
or would have to be arranged for on an individual basis, as is done 
by the College of the Sea ; and all of them together might interest 
only a small minority of a given crew. But actual experience and 
specific figures, especially in the British and Scandinavian fleets, 
indicate that this minority of more sophisticated and _better- 
educated seamen is steadily growing and that it is likely to con- 
tinue to increase and to repay further cultivation and encourage- 
ment. 

A third major area of seafaring life which requires more 
competent handling by better-trained personnel is that of the 
so-called personal services. A better and more accurately des- 
criptive term would be maritime social work, for what is needed 
here is professional assistance by trained and qualified social 
workers—a service which has long been available elsewhere but 
whose introduction is well overdue in the maritime world. This 
represents a particularly specialised and challenging branch of 
welfare work. As indicated above, the peculiar occupational 
characteristics of the seaman’s calling subject him to a whole 
series of personal and family stresses and strains. Even more than 
the landsman, he has reached the point where in many cases 
neither he nor a well-meaning but uninformed amateur adviser 
can deal adequately with his problems, and where consequently 
he needs the services of a qualified professional social worker. 
Current activities of the French Maritime Welfare Union (Union 
Sociale Maritime) and the wartime experiences of the American 
United Seamen’s Service unite in demonstrating that such pro- 
fessional maritime social work is both feasible and rewarding. 

It is obvious that all three of these major welfare services, 
i.e., sports and athletics, workers’ education and maritime social 
work, need to be carried on at sea as well as in port, with careful 
co-ordination and integration of the two aspects. The relative 
emphasis will, of course, vary in each instance ; in sports and 
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athletics equal weight may be given to team and tournament 
events ashore and individual exercises and smaller games at sea, 
while in education the greater part of the work will have to be done 
at sea and in maritime social work the emphasis will necessarily 
be placed upon contacts ashore. But in all cases the activities 
on board ship and in port should be regarded as integrated segments 
of a single, unified area of operations. 

Finally, attention must be drawn to the potentialities inherent 
in the field of maritime tourism. The modern tourist has become 
the cause and the centre of a rapidly-growing major industry. 
Each year he spends enormous sums of money to visit countless 
places of interest, including many port cities which the merchant 
seaman sees repeatedly, free of charge, as part of his job. Given 
a modicum of information, encouragement and assistance, there 
is a strong likelihood that the new type of better-educated seafarer 
will readily respond to the attractions of maritime tourism and that 
this will eventually become a favourite off-duty pursuit. 


Near-Term Requirements 


In the light of the foregoing considerations, it seems reasonably 
clear that for the near future there are certain matters which 
should be given priority status. First and foremost, of course, 
is the basic goal of expanding, systematising, co-ordinating and 
integrating welfare services along the lines indicated. But what, 
exactly, are the concrete means through which this broad objective 
is to be achieved ? 

It would seem that, in addition to the daily task of operating, 
improving and extending existing services, the major needs for 
the immediate future would include the following: widespread 
organisation of port and national seamen’s welfare committees, 
with a seamen’s information centre in every port, these committees 
and the related advisory councils to function with the participation 
of representatives of seafarers, shipowners, appropriate govern- 
ment departments and voluntary societies, and of qualified experts ; 
the creation of formally accepted, regular and dependable sources 
of income springing mainly from contributions by the interested 
parties ; and the development of trained, competent, professional 
administrators who should be given the status and emoluments 
of a specialised career service. 

The structural and functional details of the machinery set up 
to achieve these immediate objectives will naturally vary widely 
from one country to another and from port to port, and must 
be left to the play of local and regional forces and needs. However, 
stress must be laid on the vital importance of building up at the 
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earliest possible moment, through international agreement, a 
world-wide network of national and port facilities conforming 
to the three major requirements just outlined, and to indicate 
briefly the special significance of several aspects of these require- 
ments. 

The port and national welfare committees, made up of repre- 
sentatives of all interested and qualified parties, should be respons- 
ible for co-ordinating, integrating and, where desirable, operating 
the facilities under their respective jurisdictions, along the lines 
mapped out during the past decade in British and Scandinavian 
ports. One of their most useful functions would be to make arrange- 
ments in every port for a seamen’s information centre, to which 
all incoming seafarers could be directed for accurate information 
regarding all facilities and services available in the area. The 
need for reasonably adequate but, above all, assured and depend- 
able income is obvious if one considers the notable lack of such 
support for the voluntary societies in the past, when they were 
bearing the full burden of port welfare work. 

Less widely recognised, unfortunately, but equally essential 
if funds are to be spent wisely and efficiently, is the need for 
trained, qualified, competent personnel, with a professional out- 
look, in the operation and administration of off-duty services. 


International Co-operation 


One final consideration has appeared so often and with such 
insistence both in official documents and in unofficial writings 
concerned with seamen’s welfare services that it would be inexcus- 
ably negligent to make no mention of it here. This is the growing 
need for international co-ordination of welfare facilities. A brief 
review of major decisions on the subject taken by the I.L.O. 
and other international bodies will serve both to illustrate and to 
amplify this point of view. 

Two long but well-defined periods stand out : 1920-36 and 
1936-59. The former began with the Genoa (Maritime) Session 
of the International Labour Conference in 1920, and continued 
through a series of resolutions, requests, questionnaires and 
reports emanating from the Fifth Session of the Joint Maritime 
Commission in 1925; the 13th (Maritime) Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1929 ; and three International Con- 
ferences on the Health and Welfare of Merchant Seamen called 
by the League of Red Cross Societies and several associated bodies 
in Oslo in 1926, in Geneva in 1929, and again in Geneva in 1936. 
During this period, a number of studies on the subject were pub- 
lished by the International Labour Office. Although most of these 
texts were concerned, in phraseology at least, with both health 
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and welfare, the emphasis throughout this period was placed on 
health, with special reference to the treatment and control of 
venereal disease among merchant seafarers. 

In the second period, from 1936 to 1959, on the other hand, 
the emphasis in I.L.O. and related circles shifted sharply to welfare, 
but here again a long series of developments can only be summarised 
in the briefest terms. The Seamen’s Welfare in Ports Recommenda- 
tion, 1936, adopted by the 21st (Maritime) Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, represented both the culmination of 
the deliberations of the earlier period and the foundation for much 
of the thinking of the later one. It is a basic document which has 
been referred to time and again. In particular, its provision which 
refers to the need for national and international co-ordination of 
welfare facilities has been echoed, amplified and reiterated in 
resolutions adopted by the Joint Maritime Commission in 1942, 
1947, 1952, and 1955; by the 28th (Maritime) Session of the 
International Labour Conference in Seattle in 1946 and by the 
41st (Maritime) Session of the Conference in Geneva in 1958; 
by two joint meetings of the three Scandinavian Merchant Navy 
Welfare Boards in 1953 and 1955 ; and by a meeting of an Inter- 
national Study Committee on Seamen’s Welfare held at Antwerp 
in 1955. 

As an indirect result of these increasingly urgent requests for 
action, and as a direct result of a resolution adopted by the 18th Ses- 
sion of the Joint Maritime Commission in 1955, the Governing 
Body of the I.L.O. decided in that year to set up a standing 
tripartite subcommittee of the Joint Maritime Commission on 
Seafarers’ Welfare. Two years later, in 1957, it was agreed that this 
body should be composed of five representatives of shipowners 
and seafarers, and of seven representatives of governments ; and 
in the autumn of 1959 the new committee is to hold its first meeting. 

The exact form of any future arrangement for international 
co-ordination, if and when it appears desirable, will necessarily 
depend upon the course of deliberations and negotiations still 
to come, and is obviously unpredictable. Two major possibilities, 
however, would seem to present themselves: either a broad, 
loose type of co-operation resulting from mutual agreement and 
accommodation, or some sort of agency representing the inter- 
national equivalent of the merchant navy welfare boards now 
operating in the United Kingdom, the three Scandinavian countries 
and the Netherlands. The latter plan, if chosen, would presumably 
involve setting up an organisation which might be known as the 
International Merchant Navy Welfare Board. 

The I.L.O. resolutions already referred to make it clear that 
the chief function of this body, if created, would be to offer guidance 
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and direction towards preventing or curtailing both inadequacies 
and overlapping of welfare services. This end would be achieved by 
improving the co-ordination of hotel, club-room, sports and recrea- 
tional facilities in port and of library, film, radio, educational, 
and handicraft facilities on board ship. 

Whether, when, how and to what extent coming developments 
will conform to the pattern set by the demands and requests of 
recent years, as expressed in the resolutions listed in preceding 
paragraphs, remains to be seen. Apart from the obvious human- 
itarian aspects of the problem, however, one point seems to stand 
out with clarity and certainty. Unless something really effective 
is done to deal with the off-duty needs of the better-educated, 
technically-trained type of merchant seafarer, it will become more 
and more difficult to attract and to retain competent crews at sea, 
with a consequent drop in efficiency and a corresponding rise in 
labour costs. 





Industrial Relations in Japan 


by 
Isao KIKUCHI 


The most striking feature of industrial relations in Japan is the 
fact that most trade unions are constituted, and most of the collective 
bargaining carried on, at the level of the undertaking. This fact cannot 
be explained in terms of existing labour legislation ; it is due, rather, 
to a partial survival of the paternalistic spirit of the past, sidz by 
side with Western production methods, in Japanese undertakings. 
However, as Mr. Kikuchi, Professor of Law at Kyushu University, 
shows in the following article, negotiations between employers’ asso- 
ciations and higher-level trade union organisations aimed at the 
fixing of wages and other conditions of employment, as well as at the 
prevention or settlement of disputes, have become an increasingly 
common practice in recent years. 


SINCE the Second World War industrial relations in Japan 
have been placed on an entirely new footing. After the defeat 
in 1945, Japan was placed under the control of the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers (S.C.A.P.), which undertook 
to revive industrial democracy by encouraging the trade union 
movement. The new Constitution promulgated after the war 
guaranteed the fundamental rights of labour as human social 
rights. Several labour laws were enacted to regulate industrial 
relations or bring labour standards into closer conformity with 
international standards. Within a few years after the war organised 
workers numbered more than 6 million. 

In order to understand the present position of industrial 
relations in Japan, however, it is necessary to look back at pre- 
war conditions, for the newly developed system still contains 
remnants and reflections of traditional practices. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Japan emerged from feudalism only 90 years ago when the 
Meiji restoration in 1868 transformed it into a modern state. The 
new central Government not only tried to adopt political institu- 
tions similar to those of the Western countries, but also took a lead 
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in introducing medern industries into what was at the time an 
economically underdeveloped nation. Initially, the modern light 
industries then established were government-operated. Only after 
1880 were they gradually handed over to private entrepreneurs, 
and not until 1890 did modern industries run by private under- 
takings really begin to flourish. 

Relations between employers and employees in such under- 
takings were the subject of government regulations promulgated 
in 1872 and in 1875, establishing contractual relations between 
the two parties, based on freedom to work. For seafarers special 
regulations pertaining to labour-management relations in Western- 
style mercantile vessels were promulgated in 1879. However, 
in the traditional industries which continued to exist, relations 
between workers and employers retained feudalistic features, and 
instances of forced labour were not rare, especially in mining. 
Working conditions in the newly introduced modern industries 
were better, as the Government endeavoured to enact protective 
legislation modelled on the labour laws of the industrially more 
advanced countries. For example, a Factories Act was enacted 
in 1911, though its actual enforcement for the protection of factory 
workers and miners did not become a reality until 1916. 

The Imperial Constitution promulgated in 1888, which firmly 
established Japan as a constitutional monarchy, provided in its 
article 29 for freedom of association in general, together with other 
basic human rights. Not surprisingly, however, this could not be 
construed as guaranteeing the workers’ right to organise or to 
strike, for Japan had not yet experienced its industrial revolution 
and no organisations comparable to trade unions in the Western 
sense of the term were yet in existence. 

The Japanese counterpart of the Western industrial revolution 
began after the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95, and it was only 
after 1897 that trade unions in the modern sense came to be 
organised by labour leaders who had studied the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the United States. While still in its embryonic 
stages, however, the trade union movement was suppressed by the 
central Government, which succeeded in enacting the Public Peace 
Police Act in 1900, under which the labour movement was out- 
lawed and penalties were provided against those engaged in it. 

At the end of the First World War, the trade union movement 
in Japan was somewhat revived, for the Japanese Government 
felt obliged to adopt democratic policies in line with those of its 
allies, Great Britain and the United States. These democratic 
tendencies were reflected in industrial relations, especially after 
Japan became a member of chief industrial importance of the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O. State intervention in industrial 
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relations was relaxed and trade unionism came to be tolerated. 
The trade union movement in this period was strongly influenced 
by French syndicalism and Russian bolshevism, as well as by the 
forms of trade unionism prevailing in Great Britain and the United 
States, and ideologically different factions incessantly vied for 
leadership in the movement. 

It was in the wake of the First World War, too, that the drafting 
of trade union laws was considered by the labour authorities and 
political parties in Japan. The first trade union Bill was drafted 
by the Japanese Government in 1926, but met with the opposition 
of both employers’ organisations and trade unions, which the 
Government had consulted beforehand. Although this Bill was 
never introduced before the Diet, a law deleting articles 17 and 30 
of the Public Peace Police Act was enacted in the same year. 

In 1926, too, another law favourable to labour was enacted. 
This was the Labour Disputes Mediation Act which marked a 
turning point in that it was the first labour enactment recognising 
labour disputes as lawful acts. This law provided for a public 
committee to mediate labour disputes. This was not to be a standing 
body but was to be established only in case of necessity ; moreover, 
its jurisdiction was limited to disputes in public utilities, and it 
was in fact convened only twice, in connection with disputes 
involving employees of the Tokyo municipal tramway service. 
The law also provided that in labour disputes in industries other 
than public utilities, qualified private individuals or government 
officials, either national or local, in charge of labour administration, 
should act as mediators. 

Shortly after this the Government introduced before the Diet 
a new trade union Bill almost identical to that of 1926, but again 
opposition by both employers and labour was so strong that the 
Bill was shelved without deliberation. 

In the second half of 1931, the so-called Manchurian Incident 
broke out and from that time on an atmosphere of national emer- 
gency prevailed, in which the enactment of a trade union Bill was 
out of the question. The year 1938 saw the promulgation of the 
National General Mobilisation Act, which contained provisions 
regulating labour-management relations. Shortly afterwards the 
Patriotic Industrial Association (Sampo) was organised for indus- 
trial workers after the totalitarian Nazi pattern. Finally, the 
dissolution of all democratic trade unions followed the outbreak 
of the Pacific War. 

The first collective agreements in the new industries were 
concluded in the 1890s and the first such agreement containing 
a closed shop clause dates from 1903. The number of collective 
agreements naturally increased as the trade union movement 
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grew stronger after the First World War, and in 1930 the Social 
Bureau of the National Government drafted a Bill concerning 
collective agreements, but this was never enacted. As the Manchu- 
rian Incident in 1931 had resulted in the contraction of Japanese 
overseas markets, competition between firms became keener, 
inducing the smaller ones to conclude more and more collective 
agreements so as to strengthen labour-management co-operation 
and thus protect themselves against the competition of larger 
undertakings ; in such cases, closed shop clauses were usually 
signed with less militant trade unions that were ready to co- 
operate with employers for the survival of small business.! 

A specific feature of Japanese industrial relations before the 
Second World War was that resulting from the traditional method 
of recruiting labour. When modern industries began to develop 
rapidly the managements of undertakings recruited their manpower 
not only by advertisements or posters put up at factory gates, 
but by sending out recruiting agents to remote agricultural villages 
to recruit the required number of workers whom they then brought 
back in groups to the place of employment. The chief abuse 
arising from this type of recruitment was that the management 
could take advantage of the ignorance of workers and force them 
to agree to unreasonable conditions of employment. In some cases 
recruited workers were virtually kidnapped and in others loans 
were advanced to these workers or their guardians at the time of 
recruitment. An awareness of the need for abolishing these abuses 
gradually developed, and in 1924 the separate prefectural regula- 
tions concerning the recruitment of labour were consolidated into 
a national ordinance—the Workers’ Recruitment Control Ordin- 
ance—and regulations governing dormitories attached to factories 
were laid down. 

Although private employment agencies had been created by 
voluntary organisations at the beginning of the century, it was 
not until after 1910 that public employment services were first 
established by the municipal authorities in several large cities. 

Following the First World War, the Government intervened in 
this field as a counter-measure against unemployment. In 1921, 
it promulgated the Employment Exchange Service Act prior to 
its ratification in 1922 of the Unemployment Convention, 1919. 
But, although the Act established publicly operated free employ- 


1 The statistics as of the end of March 1936 released by the Labour 
Division of the Social Bureau revealed that there were at that time 122 
collective agreements covering 136,000 workers, representing one-third of 
organised labour. Of this number, however, 118,000 were seafarers covered 
by the agreement concluded between the All- Japan Seamen’s Union and the 
Shipowners’ Association. 
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ment exchanges, the custom of recruiting manpower through 
recruiting agents persisted. 

Public employment exchanges were first operated by muni- 
cipalities, but with the revision of the Employment Exchange 
Service Act in 1936 prefectural governments took over this function 
and a further revision in 1938 finally placed the service under the 
control of the central Government. After the National General 
Mobilisation Act came into effect, this system was utilised as a 
means of mobilising manpower for the war effort. 


Post-WAR EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS LEGISLATION 


With the signature on 2 September 1945 of the instrument 
of surrender, Japan was placed under the authority of the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, and was obliged to comply 
with the requirements of the Potsdam Declaration, paragraph 
10 of which provided for the reinforcement of democracy in Japan, 
as well as the establishment of fundamental human rights. The 
policy of democratisation included the encouragement of a de- 
mocratic trade union movement and hence the restoration of 
freedom of association and the right to organise became a major 
preoccupation. 


Trade Union Law and the Settlement of Disputes 


As a first step the Government established the Labour Laws 
Deliberation Committee, in which representatives of employers 
and labour participated, to prepare a draft Trade Union Act. 
After due correction, the draft was brought before the Diet under 
the 1888 Constitution and was carried and promulgated on 
22 December 1945. As a result, the first Trade Union Act in Japan 
came into effect on 1 March 1946. 

On 3 November 1946, the new Constitution, which is still in 
force, was promulgated. Its article 28 makes it clear that the 
workers’ right to organise, to bargain and to act collectively—and 
in particular to resort to direct action, subject to the provisions 
of the Trade Union Act—is constitutionally guaranteed. 

The main objective of the Trade Union Act was “ to elevate 
the status of workers by letting them bargain with employers on 
an equal footing and to render protection and assistance to trade 
union activities within the framework of this objective ”. While 
it clearly incorporated many of the provisions of the 1930 trade 
union Bill (especially those concerning supervision and intervention 
by the public authorities) it generally reflected the post-war 
democratic reforms. To safeguard the workers’ right to organise 
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and act collectively, it provided for the immunity of legitimate 
trade union activities from the application of the Criminal Code, 
prohibited unfair labour practices by employers and exempted 
legitimate acts of dispute from civil liability. A clause prohibiting 
discriminatory treatment on account of a worker’s union activities 
or participation in a union had already been included in the 1926 
Bill, but the provision of penalties for violations of this principle 
was a new feature of the 1945 Act. Another was the insertion of 
a chapter concerning the general extension of collective agreements 
with binding force. Furthermore, the new law set up a system 
of tripartite labour relations committees—permanent bodies with 
wider jurisdiction than the Mediation Commission created under 
the 1926 Labour Disputes Mediation Act. 

In close co-ordination with the Trade Union Act, the Labour 
Relations Adjustment Act of 27 September 1946 ! aims at promoting 
a fair adjustment of labour-management relations, preventing or 
settling industrial disputes, maintaining industrial peace and thus 
contributing to the economic development of the nation. This 
law abrogates the Labour Disputes Mediation Act of 1926. It lays 
down procedures for adjusting industrial disputes, i.e. conciliation, 
mediation and arbitration, to be administered by the labour 
relations committees set up under the Trade Union Act. It also 
places certain limitations on resort to direct action, both in order 
to safeguard the public interest and to expedite the adjustment 
of disputes. 


Labour Standards and Employment Security 


In accordance with article 27, paragraph 2, of the Constitution, 
which provides that “standards of wages, hours, rest and other 
working conditions shall be fixed by law ”, a new Labour Standards 
Act was enacted on 7 April 1947.2, This lays down minimum 
standards of working conditions and aims at protecting workers 
so as to enable them to lead a decent life “ worthy of a human 
being”. In pre-war days protective legislation had existed for 
certain distinct branches of economic activity, e.g. factories, 
mines, retail shops, etc., but the coverage of these laws was very 
limited. The Labour Standards Act, however, applies uniformly 
to practically all workers and the minimum standards it lays down 
conform more or less to the international standards established 
by international labour Conventions. The law, which lays down 
the principle that conditions of employment shall be fixed by labour 


1See J.L.0O. Legislative Series (hereinafter referred to as L.S.), 1946 
—Jap. 1. 
2 L.S. 1947—Jap. 3. 
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and management on an equal footing, provides for non-discriminat- 
ory treatment, equal remuneration for work of equal value regard- 
less of sex, an eight-hour day, prohibition of forced labour, elimina- 
tion of exploitation by intermediaries, annual holidays with pay, 
protection of women and young workers, safety and health, and 
accident compensation. 

On 30 November 1947 the Employment Security Act! was 
enacted, replacing the pre-war Employment Exchange Service 
Act. This law embodies the principles of freedom to choose an 
occupation and the right and obligation to work laid down in 
articles 22 and 27 of the Constitution. It calls for the provision 
of non-fee-charging employment services by public employment 
security offices, and also places restrictions on, and provides for 
public supervision over, private recruiting activities. It further 
stipulates that a public employment security office, in order to 
maintain its neutrality in any labour dispute, shall not refer 
job applicants to any workplace in which there is a strike or a 
lockout. 


Exceptions to the Rights Established by the 
Trade Union Act, 1945 


In the new climate established by this legislation, the trade 
union movement grew rapidly both in militancy and organi- 
sational strength. Militant trade unions centring around the 
All-Japan Government and Public Service Workers’ Union had 
scheduled to stage a general strike on 1 February 1947, but the 
plan was called off when S.C.A.P. issued a directive prohibiting 
the strike. In March 1948, in similar circumstances, General 
Marquet, Chief of the Economic and Scientific Section of S.C.A.P., 
issued a statement confirming this directive. 

On 22 July 1947 General MacArthur addressed a letter to 
the then Prime Minister strongly recommending the revision 
of the Public Service Act. Quoting an official letter sent by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1937 to the Chairman of the 
National Federation of Federal Government Employees’ Unions 
in the United States, he suggested that the trade union rights of 
national civil servants should be limited. The contents of this 
letter were incorporated into Ordinance No. 201 promulgated by 
the Government on 30 July 1948 and the National Civil Service 
Act passed in 1947 was subsequently revised along the same 
lines. 

The 1945 Trade Union Act covered civil servants, both 
national and local, with the exception of personnel of police forces 


: L.S. 1947—Jap. 4. 
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and fire brigades. However, the National Civil Service Act, as 
revised in 1948, and the Local Civil Service Act prohibited all 
acts of dispute by civil servants, both national and local, in spite 
of their coverage by the Trade Union Act, even depriving civil 
servants of their right to bargain collectively and denying the 
personnel of police forces the right to organise. Both the National 
Civil Service Act and the Local Civil Service Act established 
special boards to fix wages and other working conditions of national 
and local civil servants respectively. 

The functions of these boards—unlike those of the labour 
relations committees—are not to mediate disputes but to give 
binding decisions. As regards protection against unfair labour 
practices, the laws only provide for non-discrimination, and even 
here no concrete enforcement measures are laid down. 

In 1948 the Labour Relations in Public Corporations Act 
was enacted. This law provides that only employees of public 
corporations may be members or officers of unions formed by 
employees of such corporations or occupy official posts in them, 
and prohibits employees of public corporations from resorting to 
direct action in case of dispute. The national railways and the 
government tobacco, salt and camphor monopolies were thereupon 
turned into public corporations at the suggestion of General 
MacArthur. With the amendment of the Act in 1952, employees 
of such government services as the Post Office, the Mint, govern- 
ment printing presses and the national forestry service, as well 
as those of the telegraph and telephone service (which was turned 
into a public corporation at this time), were also covered. The 
provisions of this law, like those of the two civil service laws 
mentioned above, constitute an important exception to the Trade 
Union Act and the question whether its provision concerning the 
limitation of union membership is compatible with the principle 
of freedom of association as guaranteed by the Constitution has 
become a controversial issue. The Act limits the matters subject 
to collective bargaining, although it recognises the right to conclude 
collective agreements ; adjustment of disputes and remedy of 
unfair labour practices in public corporations and national enter- 
prises covered by it are handled, not by labour relations committees 
under the Trade Union Act, but by mediation or arbitration 
committees specifically set up under the Act. 

In 1952 the Local Public Service Labour Relations Act, which 
is similar to the Public Corporations Labour Relations Act, was 
enacted to cover the employees of services operated by local 
authorities, such as local railways, tramways, and road haulage, 
electricity, gas or water services, but mediation of disputes and 
remedy of unfair labour practices in these local public enterprises 
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are placed under the jurisdiction of general labour relations com- 
mittees. 


Amendment of the Trade Union Act, 1945 


The 1945 Trade Union Act was enacted when the Occupation 
administration was not yet fully installed. In early December 
1948, when the headquarters of S.C.A.P. had firmly established 
its leadership, it suggested an over-all revision of both the Trade 
Union Act, 1945, and the Labour Relations Adjustment Act, 
1946, aimed at counteracting any labour unrest which might 
arise from the economic changes that were expected to result 
from the application of the new economic policy then envisaged 
to facilitate Japan’s return to the international market. 

When the final draft, which was similar in many respects to 
the 1945 Trade Union Act, was submitted to the Diet, it was 
explained that the revised Bill had placed emphasis on the estab- 
lishment of union autonomy, democracy and responsibility, elimi- 
nation of unfair labour practices and clarification of the range of 
legitimate union activities. The Bill was enacted on 1 June 1949 
as the Trade Union Act, 19491, and has been in effect ever since. 

Meanwhile, Japan rejoined the I.L.O. in June 1951 and in 
September of the same year the San Francisco peace treaty was 
signed, coming into effect on 28 April 1952. 

In the period of unrest that followed, a law partially amend- 
ing the Labour Relations Adjustment Act (31 July 1952) passed 
the Diet. This amendment empowers the Prime Minister to decide 
on an “emergency adjustment ” of a labour dispute after hearing 
the opinion of the Central Labour Relations Committee, in case 
public welfare is affected by a dispute, or the suspension of the 
business of a private enterprise as the result of a dispute is deemed 
to hamper national economic activities or to affect the daily life of 
the people because of its special nature or its scale. For 50 days 
after the announcement of the Prime Minister’s decision on re- 
course to emergency adjustment direct action in any form by 
the parties concerned is prohibited and the Central Labour Re- 
lations Committee must endeavour to settle the dispute. The 
scope of the revision of other labour laws, however, remained 
very small. 

In the latter part of 1952 the electric power and coal-mining 
industries were affected by protracted strikes, resulting in the 
suspension of the electricity supply, a curtailment of railway 
services and a limitation of the gas supply, which had serious 
repercussions on the daily life of the community. To prevent a 


1.8. 1949—Jap. 3. 
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recurrence of this situation, a Bill to curb strikes was introduced in 
the Diet. Its purpose was to prohibit workers in the electric power 
industry from resorting to such direct action as would result in 
cutting off the supply of electricity or seriously obstructing power 
production. It also aimed at prohibiting coal miners from resorting 
to such acts of dispute as might jeopardise safety. The labour 
unions protested actively against the enactment of this Bill, 
resorting to strikes and other forms of direct action, while Socialist 
Party members registered strong objections in both Houses of 
Parliament. In spite of this opposition the Bill was enacted, 
initially for a period of three years. After this period, i.e. in 1956, 
the Diet resolved to make the law permanent. 


Post-WAR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Employers’ Organisations 


Before the Second World War, the question of the organisation 
of employers came to the fore when Japan was faced with the 
necessity of selecting an Employers’ representative to attend the 
1919 Session of the International Labour Conference. The Govern- 
ment requested the chambers of commerce in six large cities 
(Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe, Nagoya and Yokohama), the Japan 
Industry Club and 12 other industrial management organisations 
to confer and suggest the names of candidates. The Chamber of 
Commerce later became the Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
and played a major part in the selection of Employer representatives 
to subsequent sessions of the Conference. 

When the trade union Bill was on the point of being introduced 
to the Diet in 1931, industrial management organisations throughout 
the country had joined forces in protest against the Bill and formed 
a national federation named Zensanren. Representing the em- 
ployers’ views, this federation not only tried to weaken the labour 
movement but also opposed the enactment of any social legislation 
proposed by the Government. As government control and the 
totalitarian workers’ movement (Sampo) advanced during the war 
Zensanren was dissolved and replaced by the Industrial Control 
Association (Sangyobetsu Toset Kai) in May 1942. 

In 1946, to cope with the rapid post-war growth of the trade 
union movement, an attempt was made to organise employers. 
But the headquarters of S.C.A.P. opposed the establishment of 
a centralised employers’ organisation at the national level for fear 
that it would lead to a revival of monopolistic enterprises and the 
centralisation of capital. A start was therefore made with employers’ 
organisations at the local and industry levels and these were 
unified into the Federation of Employers’ Organisations in 1947. 
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However, as S.C.A.P. gradually changed its policy and began 
to support the employers, the Japan Federation of Employers’ 
Organisations (Nikkeiren) was formed. It consists of eight regional 
employers’ associations made up of local associations in 44 
prefectures and other major industrial areas and 24 employers’ 
associations at the industry level. The latter can be classified into 
two groups: the first, which includes associations in the coal- 
mining, ammonium sulphate, rolling stock, communications and 
electrical equipment, rubber, automobile, electric power and 
shipping industries, is chiefly concerned with labour problems ; 
the second, which includes associations in the iron and steel, 
metal-mining, private railway, shipbuilding, paper and pulp, 
cement, light metal, chemical, wool-spinning, construction, machine, 
calcium cyanamide, and heavy electric machine industries, is 
concerned not only with labour problems but with economic 
problems in general. 

In some cases industry-wide collective bargaining is conducted 
between such industrial employers’ organisations and a correspond- 
ing federation of industrial unions and results in the conclusion 
of a collective agreement covering the whole industry. In an 
industry in which the degree of prosperity of undertakings varies 
widely, employers avoid industry-wide collective bargaining and 
negotiate collective agreements at the level of the undertaking. 


Trade Unions 


The post-war growth of trade unions was very rapid. This 
resulted both from the Occupation authorities’ policy of encourag- 
ing the trade union movement and from the enactment of the 
Trade Union Act in 1945. By the end of June 1946 the number 
of trade unions reached 12,007, with a membership amounting 
to 3,681,017. By the end of June 1947 these figures had risen 
to 23,323 and 5,696,179, and a year later they reached a peak 
at 33,926 and 6,677,427 respectively. Thereafter the growth of 
both trade unions and their membership slackened and by 1951 
the number of unions had dropped to 27,646 and that of their 
members to 5,686,774. 

This was the period when mass dismissals and the effect of 
the revision of the Trade Union Act, as well as the passing of the 
National Public Service Act, had their greatest effect on union 
organisation and membership. The purge of Communists carried 
out by S.C.A.P. at the outbreak of the Korean War in 1950 had 
also affected the trade unions, as employers in private industry 
took advantage of it to discharge active union members, in spite 
of the strong protest of the unions. 
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After 1951, union membership gradually rose again and from 
1955 onwards it never dropped below 6 million. The year 1957 
marked a new post-war peak both in economic prosperity and in the 
number (36,084) and membership (6.6 million) of trade unions. 
However, this period of unprecedented prosperity did not last 
long and the Japanese economy swiftly moved towards recession. 
Despite this, however, the unionisation of workers in medium 
and small-scale enterprises advanced and in June 1958 unions 
totalled 37,823 while total membership amounted to nearly 
7 million. 

In 1957 men outnumbered women three times over and the 
rate of unionisation of male workers was approximately 10 per 
cent. higher than that of female workers. 

Trade unions in Japan are mostly organised at the level of the 
undertaking, a notable exception being the All-Japan Seamen’s 
Union, or Katin. This tendency, which was already manifest 
before the war, has become more and more predominant in the 
post-war period. In a big undertaking extending over many 
areas of the country a union is organised at each plant and these 
unions form a federation at the company level to carry on collective 
bargaining with the management. This type of federation is again 
organised into a national federation by industry. The Japan 
Coal Miners’ Union (Tanro), the Japanese Federation of Iron 
and Steel Workers’ Unions (Tekko-Roren), the Japan General 
Federation of Private Railway Workers’ Unions (Shitetsu Soren), 
and the National Federation of Textile Workers’ Unions (Zensen) 
are the largest national federations set up on an industry basis. 
These national industrial federations in turn are affiliated with the 
still larger national organisations described below. 

During the pre-war period all of the existing trade unions 
were affiliated either with the Japan Federation of Trade Unions 
(Nihon Rodo Kumiai Sodomei) or with the Japan Federation 
of Government Employees’ Unions (Kangyo Rodo Sodomei). In 
1926 the left-wing unions seceded from the Nihon Rodo Kumiat 
Sodomei and formed the Nihon Rodo Kumiai Hyogikat or Japan 
Trade Union Council, but this federation was dissolved in 1928 
by government order. The middle-of-the-road faction, which was 
also dissatisfied with the increasingly rightist tendencies of the 


1 It is interesting to note that the general rise in trade union membership 
has been paralleled by a fairly steady drop in the rate of unionisation, i.e. 
the ratio of organised workers to all employed workers, which fell from 
50 per cent. in 1948 and 1949 to approximately 40 per cent. in 1950-55 
and finally to 35.1 per cent. in 1958. It must be remembered, however, 
that 1948 and 1949 were years of low employment and that more recently 
the steady increase in trade union membership has been greatly exceeded by 
the rapid rise in total employment. 
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Nihon Rodo Kumiai Sodomei withdrew from it and formed the 
Rodo Kumiai Domet or League of Trade Unions in 1929. 

In August 1946 the Japan Federation of Trade. Unions 
(Sodomet) was revived, while the left-wing unionists organised 
the Japan Congress of Industrial Unions (Sambetsu), which became 
extremely powerful in the early post-war period. Encouraged by 
a decision of the Central Labour Relations Committee under which 
competence to recommend candidates for appointment to the 
Committee was vested in national federations with a membership 
of more than 100,000, independent unions which were affiliated 
neither with the Sodomei nor with the Sambetsu formed the 
Japanese Trade Union Congress (Zenro). 

The trade union movement in this period became very militant 
and not a few unions were dominated by Communists. These were 
the unions that took the lead in planning a general strike on 
1 February 1947, which, it will be remembered, S.C.A.P. prohibited. 
Taking this opportunity, a movement was launched to establish 
internal democracy in trade unions by eliminating Communist 
influences and the National Federation of Industrial Organisations 
(Shinsambetsu) and other free labour organisations were formed 
by the unionists who seceded from the Communist-dominated 
Sambetsu. 

When in 1949 the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions was formed by those who were dissatisfied with the policies 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions Japanese labour leaders 
responded by undertaking to reorganise and democratise the 
Japanese labour movement and, in July 1950, 19 national unions 
comprising about 3.5 million members organised the General 
Council of Trade Unions of Japan (Sohyo) for this purpose. 
However, the original objectives of Sohyo were not long observed : 
the left-wing element in it soon gained the upper hand and engaged 
in activities deviating from these objectives. 

The Sodomei was split at its Fifth Convention in November 
1950 over the issue of its participation in Sohyo. Shortly afterwards 
it was reconstituted and joined hands with the Textile Union 
(Zensen), the Seafarers’ Union (Kaiin) and others, forming Zenro. 

With its middle-of-the-road policy Zenro has gained strength 
and is now second in size only to Sohyo. In the meantime, the 
strength of Sambetsu gradually declined and in February 1958 
it was finally dissolved. Table I gives a picture of the strength 
of the various higher-level organisations discussed above. 


Collective Agreements 


In the period immediately following the war, i.e. from the 
end of 1945 to August 1946, Japanese trade unions had not 
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TABLE I. ORGANISED WORKERS CLASSIFIED BY AFFILIATION WITH 
HIGHER-LEVEL ORGANISATIONS 





Organisation June 1957 June 1958 





3,410,000 3,549,000 

782,000 796,000 

Shinsambetsu 38,000 41,000 
Sambetsu 13,000 — 





National unions not affiliated with | 
any of the above 1,029,000 1,027,000 


Others | 1,554,000 1,653,000 











Source : Labour Ministry statistics. 


yet formed national federations. Collective agreements were 
therefore concluded by unions set up at the level of the under- 
taking, despite their insufficient knowledge of the problems 
involved. The employer, for his part, inexperienced in collective 
bargaining and still suffering from the inertia that had set in after 
the war, signed the collective agreement as proposed by the union 
without much deliberation. As a result, collective agreements 
concluded during this period were confined to laying down general 
principles. 

When Sambetsu and Sodomei were set up in August 1946 these 
national organisations made the conclusion of collective agree- 
ments a major objective of their campaigns of action and adopted, 
the first in November 1946 and the second in January 1947, guiding 
principles for the conclusion of such agreements by their affiliates. 
An increasing number of collective agreements consequently came 
to contain detailed provisions based on these principles. In the 
formulation of these principles, Sambetsu placed stress on defining 
the procedures of negotiation and industrial disputes, while Sodomet 
emphasised the insertion of peace clauses and defined the basic 
rights and duties of labour as well as the prerogatives of manage- 
ment. Collective agreements of the type visualised by Sambetsu 
were concluded between national employers’ organisations and 
national industrial federations. The Government concluded col- 
lective agreements with the government employees’ unions and 
the unions of governmental enterprises such as the National 
Railway Workers’ Union (Kokutetsu) and the All-Japan Postal 
Workers’ Union (Zentet). 

In the meantime, employers had defined their position towards 
collective agreements. In August 1947 the Tokyo Chamber of 
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Commerce and Industry drew up a plan for a standard collective 
agreement. For its part, the Cabinet laid down fundamental 
principles regarding collective agreements to be concluded with 
government employees’ unions. The Labour Division of S.C.A.P. 
gave publicity, for the purpose of labour education, to examples 
of collective agreements concluded in the United States and on 
28 April 1947 issued a statement concerning peace clauses and 
grievance machinery and urged the Japanese Government to 
encourage the inclusion of such provisions in collective agreements. 
All the unions except Sodomei strongly opposed the proposed 
establishment of grievance machinery, contending that it would 
restrict collective bargaining and deprive workers of the right to 
strike. 

By the promulgation, in August 1948, of Ordinance No. 201 
and the subsequent revision of the National Civil Service Act 
of 1947, it will be remembered that unions of civil servants had 
been deprived of their right to conclude collective agreements. 
At the end of 1948, following the instructions of the Labour 
Division of S.C.A.P., the Government issued guiding principles 
for collective agreements in private industries. Employers took 
advantage of this and attempted to revise collective agreements 
currently in force to the disadvantage of the workers. The unions 
resisted this attempt by the employers on the strength of the 
provision of the Trade Union Act stipulating that collective 
agreements were to remain in force until a new agreement was 
concluded. However, after the amendment of the Trade Union 
Act in 1949 had invalidated this provision, many collective agree- 
ments were allowed to lapse. 

In order to stabilise labour-management relations in the Japan- 
ese economy after the conclusion of the peace treaty in 1951, 
the Labour Ministry issued an instruction to the prefectural 
governors, urging them to expedite the conclusion of collective 
agreements and to provide guidance and assistance for employ- 
ers’ and workers’ organisations and especially for undertakings 
that had never concluded such agreements before. 

As a result of the events described above the total number 
of agreements concluded declined considerably in 1950. However, 
it began to pick up again from 1951 onwards and the rates of 
conclusion and application have more or less levelled off in the 
last four years. It may be of interest to add that of all the unions 
covered by collective agreements in 1957, 11,418, with a member- 
ship representing over 60 per cent. of the total, were covered by 
agreements concluded by higher-level trade union organisations. 

The majority of the agreements contained provisions covering 
the following points, among others: management prerogatives, 
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rights of labour, union security, scope of union activities, joint 
works councils, grievance machinery, collective bargaining pro- 
cedures, personnel administration, wages and other conditions of 
employment, retirement allowances, safety and health, welfare 
plans, accident compensation, disputes, peace clauses and period 
of validity of the agreement. A small number of the agreements, 
affecting only 10 per cent. of the unions and of their total member- 
ship, covered only the matters mentioned in the Labour Standards 
Act, e.g. payment of wages, overtime, work on holidays, annual 
holidays with pay and compulsory savings. 

As regards union security, this subject was not covered by 
the 1945 Trade Union Act. Thus, while no legal restrictions were 
placed on union security, some uncertainty existed concerning 
the legal validity of closed shop or union shop clauses. However, 
the 1949 amendment of the Trade Union Act laid down that 
the insertion of a clause in a collective agreement making em- 
ployment conditional on membership of a union does not con- 
stitute an unfair labour practice when the union represents the 
majority of the workers in a plant. 

Closed shop clauses are very rare, but union shop clauses 
are prevalent. This is due to the fact that most of the Japanese 
trade unions are organised at the level of the undertaking. The 
union shop system serves to strengthen the union organisation 
by requiring all employees of the undertaking to join the union, 
but it is also used by the employer in some cases to prevent for- 
mation of a union by left-wing workers in the plant. 

Bitter disputes have sometimes arisen over the issue of the 
union shop. Recently, certain unions have tried to generalise 
this system with the support of their higher-level organisations, 
while the employers have endeavoured to remove union shop 
clauses from collective agreements. There has also been a 
partially successful move on the part of employers to abolish the 
check-off system. 

Some collective agreements in the early post-war period pro- 
vided for the establishment of a joint works council. The unions’ 
intention in establishing these councils was to have a voice in 
managerial matters or to participate in management. However, 
as the unions had neither the practical knowledge nor the ability 
to handle managerial matters the councils in some cases became 
mere advisory organs or functioned as plant committees for the 
purpose of labour-management co-operation. 

In other instances the joint works council is used as an instru- 
ment for collective bargaining which, in the case of unions 
organised at the level of the undertaking, is always carried on 
at that level. 
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Wages 


In the devastated, chaotic state of the Japanese economy 
during the immediate post-war years, the system of wage calcula- 
tion favoured by the unions was mainly intended to guarantee a 
living wage and to combat the rising tide of inflation. 

By 1948 social and economic conditions had become more 
normal and the pace of inflation had slackened. The Occupation 
authorities were also tending to support employers and, in parti- 
cular, to protect them against the unions’ demands for wages in 
excess of the undertaking’s capacity to pay. With the outbreak 
of the Korean war in 1950 and the resulting boom, incentive wage 
systems began to replace systems based on the living wage. At the 
end of the war in 1954 the Japanese economy took a deflationary 
turn and the need to expand foreign trade and to introduce 
technological innovations sharpened interest in higher produc- 
tivity and the wage systems best calculated to achieve it. 

Through the whole of this period the proportion of total wages 
represented by the basic wage rose from an average of 62.7 per cent. 
for manual and clerical workers of all industries in 1949 to 78.4 per 
cent. in 1956. The proportion represented by cost-of-living allow- 
ances, on the other hand, dropped from 15.5 per cent. in 1949 
to 8.1 per cent. in 1956. This illustrates how allowances came 
to be merged with the basic wage, while at the same time the 
system of wage calculation was simplified by the introduction of 
a job classification system and of periodical wage increments. 


Welfare Services 


In pre-war Japan, welfare services } for workers were provided 
mostly by paternalistic employers who hoped, by supplementing 
low wages in this way, to prevent excessive labour turnover. 
Some companies operated welfare facilities and services directly, 
while others made financial contributions to workers’ mutual 
assistance associations. 

As most trade unions in almost every branch of industry are 
organised at the level of the undertaking, the union members 
tend to depend upon welfare facilities and services operated by 
the management. This dependence has, in some instances, gone 
too far and enabled the management to exert undue influence 
over the union and its activities. 

The Trade Union Act distinguishes genuine trade unions from 
organisations concerned only with mutual assistance or welfare 


1 Broadly speaking, welfare services may be understood to include all 
forms of social security. 
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services, but it recognises a trade union’s right to operate such 
services. Under article 2, paragraph 2, of the Act, employers’ 
contributions to “welfare funds or benefit and similar funds 
which are actually used for payments to prevent or relieve econ- 
omic misfortune or accident” are not deemed to constitute 
“financial support for defraying the organisation’s operational 
expenditure ” which, in the terms of the Act, prevents such an 
organisation from qualifying as a trade union. 

Immediately after the war, many collective agreements pro- 
vided for welfare facilities and services to be operated solely by 
the union or jointly by the union and management. Some unions 
started to run welfare services independently, but many of these 
were taken over by management because the unions failed to operate 
them efficiently. Recently, however, certain unions—notably in 
industrial cities—are running consumers’ co-operatives or depart- 
ment stores on sound and efficient financial lines. 

The types of welfare services at present operated by trade 
unions on their own initiative include, among others, mutual 
assistance in case of accident or sickness; cash payment at the 
time of retirement of union members ; relief of discharged or laid- 
off union members ; purchase and sale of daily necessities ; and 
consumers’ co-operatives. 


Labour Disputes 


As trade union organisation rapidly spread with the revival 
of the labour movement after the war, labour disputes increased 
greatly both in number and frequency. A typical union tactic 
during the early post-war period consisted of taking over the 
operation of the undertaking concerned. This was first used in 
the dispute involving the Yomiuri newspaper company in Tokyo 
in 1949 and subsequently resorted to in many other industries 
and localities. From March to June 1946 cases of this type exceeded 
those of workshop stoppages in number. The reasons which the 
unions invoked for resorting to such action were democratisation 
of undertakings and the need for managing production in such 
a manner as to ensure a decent living for the workers. The unions 
claimed that this was the only effective way of combating the 
inertia of employers who were apathetic towards the restoration 
of normal production and the recovery of the war-devastated 
economy. However, in some instances such tactics were obviously 
resorted to for other, less constructive reasons and on 1 February 
1946 the Government issued a warning in the names of the four 
competent Ministers declaring that intimidation and infringement 
of property rights in such cases were illegal. On 12 June of the 
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same year the Government further clarified its stand by stating 
explicitly that “‘ production control’ or control by the union 
of factory operations could not be regarded as a legitimate act 
of dispute ”. Later, the courts gave decisions to the same effect. 

The process by which legal restrictions came to be placed on 
direct action in case of dispute has already been examined in the 
section dealing with exceptions to the rights established by the 
Trade Union Act, and no further mention need be made of these 
restrictions here. 

A peculiar feature of industrial relations in Japan is the 
“seasonal struggle” carried out simultaneously by all of the 
unions at certain times of the year. This practice is rooted in 
national tradition. Every summer the Japanese celebrate the bon, 
a Buddhist festival in commemoration of the souls of deceased 
ancestors, by going back to their home towns or villages to pay 
homage to their ancestors’ tombs. Japanese workers traditionally 
demand a summer allowance for this purpose. Similarly, at the 
end of the year they demand winter allowances to defray the 
expenses of the year-end and New Year’s Day celebrations. 
Moreover, before the end of each financial year in March, they 
demand a raise in wage rates for the next financial year. 

Since 1947 the total number of disputes has exceeded 1,000 
annually. In 1957 the total rose to 1,674. Of these figures, disputes 
involving direct action represented approximately one-half. 

Between 1953 and 1957, approximately one-half of the disputes 
were settled by direct negotiation between the parties while more 
than 30 per cent. were referred to, and solved with the assistance 
of, the labour relations committees. Table II gives the number 
of disputes settled by the various methods. 

* ¥ * 

The main feature of industrial relations in Japan is the pre- 
dominance of unions organised at the level of the undertaking : 
these account for 86.5 per cent. of all trade unions. 

The rapid development of the Japanese trade union movement 
in the post-war period was accelerated by the enactment of the 
Trade Union Act. The Act itself does not place any limitation 
on the size of unions, but on the contrary outlaws the “ company 
union ” on the grounds that it is not an autonomous organisation. 
The prevalence of unions organised at the level of the undertaking 
in Japan cannot, therefore, be traced to the legal provisions, but 
is evidently attributable to customary practices. 


1 For detailed data on Japanese industrial disputes in recent years, 
see I.L.0O.: Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1958 (Geneva, 1958), pp. 553 
and 575-576. 
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TABLE II. LABOUR DISPUTES CLASSIFIED BY METHOD OF 
SETTLEMENT, 1953-57 





Settled by direct 
negotiation between 
the parties 


Settled by labour 
relations 
committees 





number 


of cases Per- 


centage | 
of total 


Per- Per- 


centage centage 
Number of total of total 
cases | cases 





1953 1,181 47.5 | 448 | 37.9 14.6 
1954 1,191 | 52.2 | 409 | 34.3 13.5 
1955 1,297 | 50.7 | 495 | 38.2 11.1 
1956 1,297 | | 57.1 | 444 | 34.2 8.7 
1957 1,603 | 951 | 59.3 | 503 | 31.4 9.3 























Source ; Labour Ministry statistics. 


Note : The cases referred to a labour relations committee but finally settled by direct negotiation 
between the parties are included in the latter category. 


It is quite usual for Japanese managements to train newly 
employed workers for long service in the company and to keep 
such employees until they retire. Each company tries to foster 
its employees’ loyalty and attachment to the undertaking by 
providing various welfare facilities and establishing a system of 
wage calculation peculiar to the undertaking. The employees, 
in response, usually develop such feelings and detest changing 
jobs, which sometimes makes it difficult to discharge or lay off 
workers when this becomes necessary. 

The prevalence of unions organised at the level of the under- 
taking accounts for the multiplicity of unions with a small mem- 
bership. Moreover, the organisation of workers in big under- 
takings seems to have reached a ceiling and unionisation efforts 
are now mainly directed towards medium or small undertakings, 
with the result that the average membership of a unit union will 
tend to become even smaller in the future. 

Collective bargaining is usually conducted at the level of the 
undertaking, though in some cases an employers’ organisation 
in a certain branch of industry and a corresponding federation of 
industrial unions negotiate wage rates and other basic conditions 
of employment.! Recently, indeed, there have been some in- 
stances of negotiation being conducted at the level of a plant or 
workshop. Employers, however, generally do not like to conduct 
negotiations at this level. 


1 Occasionally a representative of the Federation of Industrial Unions 
countersigns a collective agreement concluded at the level of the under- 
taking by one of its affiliates. 
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As both employers and workers have gained experience in 
collective bargaining, they have made every effort to reach agree- 
ment more speedily. More and more collective bargaining is 
conducted on the basis of objective factual data. For this purpose, 
various series of labour and economic statistics compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour are available, but the use made of these statis- 
tics still leaves much to be desired. 

The frequency of labour disputes fluctuates seasonally in 
response to the demand for traditional summer and winter allow- 
ances and the spring campaign to raise wages for the new financial 
year. A recent tendency has been to co-ordinate these struggles 
closely, centring them around important industries. The Sohyo 
annually plans and provides the driving force for the scheduled 
campaign so that action carried out by its affiliates reaches a 
climax on a certain pre-arranged date. A wildcat strike some- 
times, though very rarely, breaks out when the demand of a 
workshop or a portion of the workers in an undertaking is not 
heeded by the union headquarters or when a local union or some 
of its members are dissatisfied with the waning militancy of the 
national leaders. 

A controversial issue at present is that of the restrictions 
placed on the right of certain categories of workers to organise, 
to bargain collectively and to strike. Employees of both national 
and local public services except police forces and fire brigades 
enjoy the right to organise and to bargain collectively ; but they 
may not conclude collective agreements nor resort to any form 
of direct action, the latter being punishable by law. Employees 
of a public corporation or government enterprise are permitted 
to organise unions, the membership of which, however, is limited 
to the employees of the corporation or enterprise concerned ; 
matters concerning the management or operation of such cor- 
porations or enterprises are placed outside the scope of collective 
bargaining and any act of dispute by the employees is outlawed, 
those who instigate or commit such acts being liable to discharge. 
Whether the relevant provisions of the Labour Relations in Public 
Corporations Act infringe the fundamental rights of labour has 
become a burning issue and ratification of the Freedom of Asso- 
ciation and Protection of the Right to Organise Convention, 1948, 
as well as the revision of the provision contravening the said 
Convention, has been strongly urged in recent times. 

Labour relations committees with a tripartite structure (i.e. 
composed of employer, worker and government representatives in 
equal numbers) have gradually come to play an important role 
in settling disputes on the basis of a thorough study of the rela- 
tions between the parties involved. The educational role played 
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by the Central Labour Relations Committee and the local com- 
mittees was very great immediately after the war, when both 
labour and management were still inexperienced at collective 
bargaining and other aspects of industrial relations. As both 
labour and management became more experienced and gained 
confidence in their bargaining strength and ability, they tended 
increasingly to avoid recourse to conciliation or mediation by 
labour relations committees and to bargain without outside inter- 
vention. This, however, has often given rise to protracted labour 
disputes involving direct action. 

The labour relations committees are empowered to function 
as arbitration bodies through their government members. How- 
ever, this device has rarely been used so far, as the practice of 
referring disputes to arbitration is not yet well established in 
Japan. Even collective agreements containing peace clauses do 
not envisage recourse to arbitration. To Japanese employers and 
workers, acceptance of arbitration awards as binding on both 
parties is still an unfamiliar concept. This is due at least partly 
to the lack of a system for selecting arbitrators enjoying the 
confidence of both labour and management. On the other hand, 
the quasi-judicial function of labour relations committees, which 
consists in giving rulings on unfair labour practices, contributes 
greatly to guarantee freedom of association. 

In Japan, the number of private as well as public universities 
and colleges with social science departments has increased several 
times over since the war, and a growing number of universities 
have established industrial relations institutes. Professors con- 
nected with these institutes or universities sometimes act pri- 
vately as consultants to employers or unions and an increasing 
number of them are selected with the consent of the employers’ 
and workers’ representatives to serve as public members of the 
labour relations committees. They also give lectures at various 
educational meetings sponsored by the national labour authori- 
ties, employers’ organisations or trade unions. 

Thus, in the system of industrial relations now existing in 
Japan, rational modern practices borrowed from Western cultures 
are intricately combined with traditional national features. The 
rapid pace of democratisation immediately following the war 
slackened after the conclusion of the peace treaty and more re- 
cently a retrogressive trend has clearly emerged. In this con- 
nection the current emphasis on human relations in industry has 
given rise to a certain amount of suspicion, owing to a common 
tendency to confuse it with the kind of traditional paternalism 
which must be watched and combated. 
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One of the aims of the Japan Institute of Labour, established 
by law on 2 May 1958, is “ to foster an understanding of labour 
problems on the part not only of workers and employers but of 
the general public”. To this end, the Institute is endeavouring 
to contribute to the establishment of a new system of labour- 
management relations by introducing the advanced techniques 
of Western countries while at the same time respecting the 
traditional features of Japanese industrial relations. It is to be 
hoped that these efforts will play an important part in strengthen- 
ing the foundations of the Japanese economy. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Dismissal Procedures 
Ill: U.S.S.R.' 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND STATUTORY SOURCES 


The Soviet Constitution, in its article 118, guarantees for all citizens 
the “right to work” i.e. “the right to guaranteed employment and pay- 
ment for their work in accordance with its quantity and quality” 
1 For the first two articles in this series, dealing respectively with dis- 
missal procedures in France and the United States, see Vol. LX XIX, No. 6, 
June 1959, and Vol. LXXX, No. 1, July 1959. 


The Soviet books and articles consulted are the following : Coyuaauc- 
muyeckua mpyd, ex*KemecaAuHbI »KypHan TocyfapcrBeHHoro KOMMTeTa CoBeTa 
Muuuctpos CCCP no BonpocaM Tpyjla HW 3apaboTHOK NaaTHI (Moscow) (Socialist 
Labour, monthly organ of the State Committee on Labour and Wages of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R.), cited hereafter as Sotsialisticheski 
Trud; Cosemckaa wcmuyua, exemecaunbiii »*KypHan MuHHCTepcTBa IOCTHIUIMH HK 
Bepxosuoro Cyza PC@®CP (Moscow, TocyfapcrBeHHoe M3faTeIbCTBO 10pH- 
auyecKkoH MTepatypbl) (Soviet Justice, monthly organ of the Ministry of 
Justice and of the Supreme Court of the R.S.F.S.R.), cited as Sovetskaya 
Yustitsia ; COopHux 3akoHodameabHoix akmoe 0 mpyde (Moscow, TocysapcrBex- 
HO€ H3aTebCTBO WpHAMYeCKOH MTepatypbl) (Digest of Labour Legislation), 
cited as Sbornik zakonodatel’nykh aktov o trude ; Co6panue nocmanoéeaenuil 
npasumeascmea Cow3a Cosemckux Coyuaaucmuyeckux Pecny6aux (Moscow, 
YnpaBnenue petamn Copeta Muxuctpop CCCP) (Digest of Decrees of the 
Government of the U.S.S.R.), cited as Sobranie SSSR; H. T. ANEKCAHAPOB : 
Cosemckoe mpydoeoe npaso (Moscow, Tociopusyat, 1954) (N. G. ALEKSANDROV : 
Soviet Labour Law), cited as ALEKSANDROV; A. E. DTlawepctuuk : Paccmo- 
mpeHue mpydoeslx cnopoe (Moscow, Pocwopusaar, 1956) (A. E. PASHERSTNIK : 
Settlement of Labour Disputes), cited as PASHERSTNIK ; Coyuadaucmuyeckaa 3aKoH- 
Hocmb, OpraH mpokypatypbi CCCP (Moscow, u3faTenbcTBo “ M3BecTHA cOBeTOB 
yenytaTos Tpyazaumuxca CCCP ”) (Socialist Legality, monthly organ of the 
Soviet Public Procurator’s Department), cited as Sotsialisticheskaya Zakon- 
nost; Coeemckoe 20cyOapcmeo u npaéeo, opraX MncTutyta npasa uo. A. 31. Bominn- 
ckoro AKagemuu HaykK CCCP, exKemeca4uHbIi »KypHal (Moscow, H3aTebCTBO 
Axkagemun HayK CCCP) (The State and Soviet Law, monthly organ of the 
Vyshinsky Law Institute of the Academy of Science of the U.S.S.R.), cited 
as Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo ; Bedomocmu Bepxosnozo Cosema Cows3a 
Coeemckux Coyuaaucmuyeckux Pecny6aux (Moscow, Bepxosunilt Coser CCCP) 
(Gazette of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R.), cited as Vedomosti SSSR ; 
A. ®. KaEHHMAH : Cosemckuii 2pascdanckuli npoyecc (Moscow, U3jatenbcTBo 
Mockosckoro yHuBepcuteta, 1954) (A. F. KLEINMAN: Soviet Civil Law Pro- 
cedure), cited as KLEINMAN ; AKAJEMHA HAYK CCCP, Uxnctutyt mpaBa: Coéem- 
ckoe 2zocydapcmeennoe npaeo (Moscow, KOpuanyeckoe u3faTenbcTBO MHHHCTepcTBa 
woctnuunH CCCP, 1948) (Public Law in the U.S.S.R., published by the Law 
Institute of the Academy of Science of the U.S.S.R.), cited as Sovetskoe 
gosudarstvennoe pravo ; Padancoke npaso, opraH Minictepctsa wcTuuii YPCP, 
nmpokypatypH YPCP, BepxosHoro Cyny YPCP, Cektopa fzepoxasu i mpaBa 
Axkajlemii HayK YPCP (Kiev) (Soviet Law, monthly organ of the Ministry of 
Justice, the Procurator-General’s Office and the Supreme Court of the Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R.), cited as Radianske Pravo ; and Bwaaemenb Bepxoenoz0 Cyoa CCCP 
(Moscow, Tocwpusyat) (Bulletin of the —_— Court of the U.S.S.R.), cited 
as Byulleten Verkhovnogo Suda SSSR 
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This provision is held in the Soviet Union to imply that workers 
who are already in employment are entitled not to be deprived of it 
without a legally recognised reason duly established in accordance 
with the prescribed procedure.! In other words the decision to dismiss 
them must always be based on one of the grounds specifically laid down 
by the law, and where necessary this must be proved to the arbitration 
tribunals or the courts.” 

The dismissal procedure—like the whole of Soviet labour law—is 
based on statutory regulation * to the exclusion of any customary or 
traditional practice, and leaves little room for either individual or 
collective contractual arrangements.‘ Apart from the provisions of the 
Constitution current Soviet regulations governing dismissal are to be 
found mainly in the following texts : 


(1) the Labour Code of the R.S.F.S.R., chapter V, articles 37, 47 and 
49, and the corresponding provisions of the labour codes of the other 
constituent republics of the Union °; 


(2) decree dated 6 February 1928 respecting dismissals in the event 
of a reduction of staff * and various other enactments respecting the fixing 
or reduction of staff under the system of national economic planning ; 


(3) decree dated 25 April 1956 annulling the penal liability of wage 
and salary earners who leave their employment of their own free will’; 


(4) decree dated 31 January 1957 approving regulations for the procedure 
to be followed in examining labour disputes ° ; 


(5) decree dated 15 July 1958 defining the responsibilities of works 
councils and local trade union committees ® ; and 


(6) directives of the Supreme Court respecting the examination by the 
courts of civil suits involving labour matters.’® 


1 Soviet workers are divided into two main classes, namely (a) wage earners proper, 
paid on time or piece rates, and (b) workers belonging to agricultural or handicraft pro- 
duction co-operatives whose earnings are derived from the latters’ income. This article 
is wholly concerned with wage earners in the public sector of the economy, i.e. to follow 
Soviet terminology, those employed in “ public and social undertakings, establishments, 
institutions or organisations ”. 

2 On the other hand the worker is usually at liberty to break the contract binding him 
to the undertaking and to leave his job on condition that he gives two weeks’ notice (cf. 
section 5 of decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. dated 25 April 
1956 annulling the penal liability of wage and salary earners who leave on their own re- 
sponsibility, /.L.0. Legislative Series, 1956—U.S.S.R. 3). 

3 It should be made clear, however, that the term “regulation” is interpreted here 
(in accordance with Soviet practice) in a very broad sense covering not only the regulations 
issued by the legislative and administrative authorities, including the planning authorities, 
but also the standard-setting decisions of the senior party and trade union bodies and the 
instructions of the supreme courts, which are usually considered to be a source of law. 

4 On collective agreements see G. MosKALENKO in Sotsialisticheski Trud, No. 2, Feb. 
1958, pp. 11-20. This author foresees an extension of the standard-setting function of 
collective agreements concluded in Soviet undertakings, but the proposed reforms do not 
affect the dismissal procedure. 

5 The provisions of these codes, which were originally promulgated in 1922, are consid- 
ered to be obsolete or inapplicable in certain respects and a new federal code is now being 
drafted (see, for example, Sovetskaya Yustitsia, No. 2, Apr. 1957, p. 25). In preparing this 
article the 1936 edition of the R.S.F.S.R. Code (I.L.0. Legislative Series, 1936—Russ. 1) 
and the 1955 edition of the Byelorussian S.S.R. Code have chiefly been used. 

® Izvestia NKT RSFSR, Nos. 9-10, 1928. 

7J7.L.0. Legislative Series, 1956—U.S.S.R. 3. 

® Ibid., 1957—U.S.S.R. 1. 

® Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XX, No. 7, 1 Oct. 1958, pp. 252-257. 

10 Byulleten Verkhounogo Suda SSSR, No. 5, 1957. 
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In describing these regulations we shall discuss in turn the legal 
grounds justifying dismissal, the procedure to be followed in carrying 
it out (i.e. by agreement with the trade union), the management’s 
obligations with regard to the dismissed workers (notice, compensa- 
tion, etc.), the effect of dismissal, the appeals procedure and its enforce- 
ment. 


LEGAL GROUNDS FOR DISMISSAL 


Under section 47 of the Labour Code a contract of employment 
may only be terminated at the employer’s request in such cases as are 
prescribed by law, an exhaustive list of which is given. Every dismissal 
must be justified by reference to a statutory provision, and the cir- 
cumstances of the case must fit the legal definition.1 On the other hand, 
once all the circumstances warranting dismissal exist, the process 
becomes virtually automatic and the manager concerned is required 
to order it.? 

Soviet legislation also grants certain classes of workers privileged 
treatment, and in some cases forbids their dismissal altogether. These 
provisions will be analysed further in conjunction with the various 
statutory grounds for dismissal. 


Reduction of Staff 


Under section 47 (a) of the Labour Code a worker may be dis- 
missed “in case of entire or partial winding up” of the undertaking ® 
as well as in case of “ reduction of work”. But it should be noted that 
the wording of this section dates back to 1922, when the Soviet Union 
still had a mixed economy. Since the thirties, however, the economy 
has been entirely nationalised and planned, and this has profoundly 
modified the importance of this provision. 

Under the present system the staff or “establishment” * (or 
“employment ceiling”) of each Soviet undertaking is fixed under 
the state plan and cannot be changed except by higher authority. 
In other words, an undertaking is in much the same position as the 
average government department whose establishment is fixed in the 
budget. Thus dismissal cannot lawfully take place merely as a result of a 
fall in the volume of work (or the winding up of the undertaking) 
caused by fluctuation in the economic situation: there must be an 


1 Thus, in Sergeeva Z.G. v. Handicraft Training Centre No. 6, the Supreme Court of 
the R.S.F.S.R. cancelled the dismissal and ordered reinstatement of the plaintiff on the 
ground that the reason given by the employer (violation of the principle of collective 
management and wrong teaching methods) could not be held to be based on the legal 
provision quoted by the management (section 47(d) of the Labour Code; see below) 
(Sovetskaya Yustitsia, No. 1, Mar. 1957, p. 73). 

Under the model internal regulations for workers in state, co-operative and social 
undertakings and institutions (issued by the State Committee on Labour and Wages of 
the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. in agreement with the Central Council of Trade 
Unions) the entries that the management is required to make in each individual's work- 
book when he leaves the undertaking “ must be worded in exactly the same way as the 
relevant legal provision or with reference to this provision ” (decree of 12 January 1957, 
section 8 ; see Sbornik zakonodatel’ nykh aktov o trude, text 63). 

2 Although dismissal is only optional in the event of sickness (see below). 


3 In order to avoid repetition, the term “ undertaking ” is used throughout where the 
regulations refer to “ undertakings, institutions, establishments, organisations, etc.”. 

* See for example the decree of 13 May 1935 concerning the fixing and control of estab- 
lishments (Sobranie SSSR, No. 26, 1935, text No. 208) ; on the system now in force in 
industrial undertakings, see Sotsialisticheski Trud, No. 8, Aug. 1958, pp. 142-147. 
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actual decision by the proper authorities? (within the framework of 
the economic plan) to the effect that the establishment shall be reduced. 
In other words the dismissal can only be based on an administrative 
order cutting the staff of the undertaking, but this need not necessarily be 
related to a “ reduction of work ”.? The latter in itself does not, therefore, 
constitute a valid reason for dismissal. 

In order for a dismissal under section 47 (a) of the Code to be legal— 
and for the courts to be satisfied as to its legality—the reduction in 
staff (including both the administrative decision ordering the reduction 
and the action taken to put it into effect) must, first of all, have taken 
place in accordance with the prescribed procedure. The dismissal 
is illegal if another worker is taken on for the same job.‘ On the other 
hand, the Soviet courts have recognised in principle the right of manage- 
ments in the event of a reduction of staff to reorganise the work in 
accordance with operating needs and, if necessary, to replace a dis- 
missed worker by transferring another worker already on the staff.® 

In dealing with such cases the Soviet courts are required not only 
to ascertain whether a reduction of staff has actually taken place (failing 
which a dismissal order becomes null and void *) but also to check 
whether, as sometimes happens, the dismissals have not been carried 
out for an improper reason, e.g. by managements wishing to get rid 
of certain troublesome employees.’ 

When it is decided to reduce the staff the management, provided 
it cannot offer the workers alternative employment in the same under- 
taking *, must select the workers to be dismissed “ having regard to 
operating needs ’”’.® In the first place they must take account of the 
efficiency and skill of the workers liable to be affected.!° Qualifications 
being equal, those in any of the following categories must be dismissed 


1 Under the Act of 10 May 1957 reorganising the Soviet economy there has been large- 
scale decentralisation of responsibility for fixing the plans for individual undertakings ; 
these plans are now, as a rule, drawn up by the regional economic councils or, in the case 
of the smaller undertakings, by the district authorities. A decree of 9 August 1955 enlarging 
the powers of managements grants the latter the right “to fix and alter the personnel 
distribution and establishment in workshops and offices within the framework of the plan 
for the undertaking, i.e. to allocate the total number of persons on the establishment to 
different departments as they think fit. 

2 According to A. Trosuin (Sovetskaya Yustitsia, No. 1, Mar. 1957, p. 64) a “ reduction 
of staff” is now deemed to take place when “ one or more jobs are abolished in accordance 
with the prescribed procedure or the employment ceiling is lowered irrespective of any 
drop in the volume of work ”. 

3 Directives of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R., 1957 (point 16) ; see also A. Karta- 
NOVSKAYA in Sotsialisticheski Trud, No. 10, Oct. 1958, p. 36. 

* ALEKSANDROV, p. 177. 

5 Ibid., p. 178. This right of managements also derives from the provision of the decree 
of 9 August 1955 (referred to earlier) extending the powers of managements. 

* For example the Supreme Court of the R.S.F.S.R. in Brokmiller v. the All-Union Coal 
Research Institute (see A. Trosuin, loc. cit.). 

7 Thus “ cases may occur where the management first of all increases the establishment 
in order to be able later, under pretext of reducing it, to get rid of some members of the 
staff to whom it objects for one reason or another” (commentary by A. TrRosHIN, loc. 
cit.) ; see also P. Locinov in Sovetskaya Yustitsia, No. 3, May 1957, p. 60. 

§ It should be noted that the management is first of all required to explore the possibility 
of transfer before taking any steps towards dismissal. The workers can enforce this right 
in the courts. 

® Directives of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R., 1957 (point 16). 

10 Decree of 6 February 1928 and directives of the Supreme Court 1954, (point 14) ; 
seniority may also be taken into account as a subsidiary criterion (see PASHERSTNIK, 
pp. 61-62). 
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last of all: war disabled and ex-servicemen ; women living alone with 
young children to support ; and workers with two or more dependants 
whose families contain no other wage earner. 

While there is no particular problem about giving preferential 
treatment to these categories, the determination of relative efficiency 
or skill is quite another matter. Case law on this point is far from 
being uniform and the question has not yet in fact been properly 
settled. Thus, some of the courts have gone so far as to order tests 
to be held, not only for workers who have been dismissed but also for 
other workers who have been kept on. According to some commen- 
tators it is for the courts “ to ascertain whether the management has 
not dismissed more highly skilled workers who would be more useful 
in production, while keeping less qualified workers in their jobs ”.* 
Others, however, contend that only the management (in consultation 
with the trade union) is qualified to assess the workers’ qualifications 
in the event of a reduction of staff. This seems to be the line taken 
in a number of decisions given by Soviet courts, although it is flatly 
rejected by the author of a recent article published in an official Soviet 
review. 

The safeguards by which the worker benefits under the foregoing 
legislation in his relations with the management clearly depend on the 
general economic policy pursued by the authorities and the central 
planning agencies, which in practice may have far-reaching effects 
on individual employment relationships and may affect the stability 
of a particular type of undertaking or section of the economy.® 


Suspension of Work 


Under article 47 (b) of the Labour Code, dismissal may take place 
“in consequence of the total suspension of work for a period of more 
than one month for reasons of an industrial nature ”. 

Nowadays, this ground for dismissal appears to have fallen into 
disuse and there are no examples of court decisions on the subject.® 


Unfitness for Work 


Under article 47 (c) dismissal may take place in case of a worker’s 
unfitness for the work to be performed. For Soviet commentators, 


1 Decree dated 6 February 1928 and point 14 of the directives of the Supreme Court, 
1954; regarding various other privileged categories, see below. 

2 A. TROSHIN, op. cit., p. 65. The same view, although arguing from the need to safe- 
guard the workers’ rights, is also held by A. KAFTANOVSKAYA (loc. cit.) and by the Moscow 
Supreme Court in the case of Guseva v. Moscow Petroleum Refinery No. 1, in which the 
plaintiff’s dismissal was cancelled on the ground that she was classified in a higher grade 
of skill than other workers in the same undertaking who had been kept on (A. TrosuHin, 
loc. cit.). 

* For example V. Paniucin and S. I. Barpin, members of the Supreme Court of the 
U.S.S.R., as quoted by A. KarTanovskaya (loc. cit.). 


* A. KAFTANOVSKAYA (loc. cit.) 
5 For details of recent measures of this kind, see below. 


* In his manual of Soviet labour law (op. cit., p. 179), ALEKSANDROV, notes : “ In view 
of the uninterrupted development of the national economy, this clause is hardly applicable. 
Nevertheless, stoppages of this kind may occur in some institutions, such as rest homes or 
sanatoria, owing to climatic conditions and article 47 (b) would therefore be operative.” 
In addition, an explanatory note inserted after this clause in the Labour Code of the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R. (1955 edition) appears to indicate that the clause could be applied (at least 
in this Republic) in the event of major repairs or re-equipment. 
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the law here refers to unfitness for the job and not to cases involving, 
for instance, breaches of discipline or spoilage due to negligence. 

Examples of lawful dismissal based on this clause are failure by a 
worker to pass the proficiency test needed to qualify for permanent 
appointment or withdrawal of a certificate or diploma needed for his 
job (e.g. his driving licence in the case of a car driver). The stipulation 
that the worker must pass certain tests must, however, be made when 
his personal contract of employment is signed! or must be a statutory 
obligation (e.g. in certain posts which must be filled by physicians). 

A similar case may occur when a worker refuses to accept the 
responsibilities associated by law with his post.2, The same applies 
to a worker holding an elective office who is not re-elected. Workers 
who handle valuables in cash or in kind may also be dismissed if they 
have “ forfeited their employer’s confidence ” *, it being understood that 
the management can always be taken to court.® 

Two other possibilities may also occur: where the individual’s 
capacity for work has diminished to such an extent that he can no longer 
perform his usual job and where his skill has become inadequate, owing 
to technical change.* Unfitness may also, in exceptional cases be due 
to a legal safeguard such as the ban on the employment of women 
underground in mines and on building sites.?7 The management’s 
obligation to deal with such cases by means of transfer to less arduous 
or less skilled work, or by giving the individual concerned an opportunity 
to take further training in his particular skill, is of cardinal importance 
in Soviet law and practice.® 

In view of the complexity of cases of this kind, and the need to make 
allowance for a variety of factors, dismissal under article 47 (c) may 
only be ordered (under the Labour Code) with the consent of a joint 
arbitration committee, i.e. after a full hearing and with the assent 
of the trade union representatives.® 


Breach of Labour Discipline 


Article 47 (d) of the Code authorises dismissal in case of “ persistent 
failure on the part of the employee to fulfil the duties incumbent upon 
him under the contract or the rules of employment, without any suffi- 


” 


cient reason for this 


1 Thus the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. cancelled the dismissal of a legal adviser for 
which the only reason given was his lack of specialised training (ALEKSANDROV, p. 180). 

2 Thus, for example, the decree of the Labour Commissariat dated 29 October 1930 
(section 30) allows a worker to be dismissed if he refuses to sign a statement making him 
responsible for the loss of any valuables entrusted to his care. 

3 See, for example, the decision of the Central Council of Trade Unions dated 11 October 
1937, respecting trade unionists who leave their jobs as a result of union elections. 

* Decree of the Labour Commissariat, dated 6 November 1930. For a discussion of the 
practical problems arising out of this clause (e.g. the grounds for loss of confidence and, 
above all, the definition of the type of post covered by the clause), which do not yet appear 
to have been fully settled, see Ya. YANOvsSK! in Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost, No. 5, May 
1957, pp. 55-56. 

5 By a decision of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. dated 21 February 1955 there 
cannot be any “ loss of confidence ” on the ground of a previous conviction if the individual 
concerned has been pardoned (Sovetskaya Yustitsia, No. 3, May 1957, p. 79). 

® ALEKSANDROV, p. 179. 

7 Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XX, No. 11, 1 Dec. 1958, pp. 423-424. 
On the provisions safeguarding the rights acquired by workers, see below. 

8 See below. 

® See Remark 1 on article 47 of the Code, and A. KAFTANOVSKAYA, Op. cit., p. 38. For 
further details, see below. 
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In order to be valid, the dismissal must be based on some definite 
circumstance and not simply on the management’s general impression 
of the individual’s behaviour over the period concerned.! The charges 
against him must be directly connected with his work.? 

Moreover the infringement of labour discipline must be “ persistent ”, 
i.e. repeated, unless a specific provision of the law prescribes dismissal 
as punishment for a single breach of labour discipline *, e.g., taking a 
whole working day off without good reason, drunkenness on the job ¢ 
and certain other cases defined by special regulations.® 

It is for the courts to decide how far the breaches of discipline have 
been systematic. Soviet case law makes it clear that other disciplinary 
action must first have been taken before the worker is dismissed 
(e.g. warning and reprimand) as provided by the works regulations ° ; 
there can, of course, be no question of combining these penalties with 
dismissal for the same offence.? Point 17 of the directives issued by 
the Supreme Court in 1957 also makes it clear that before a worker 
can be lawfully dismissed, he must first have been the subject of disciplin- 
ary action, or of “ social corrective action” by a special body known 
as a “ comrades’ court ”.§ 

Lastly, the conduct of which the worker is accused must constitute 
a breach of a contract or regulation ; and the worker himself must be 
to blame through either commission or omission. The dismissal is null 
and void if the accusation does not refer to his employment obligations *® 
or if the worker can produce “ valid reasons”, e.g. that he lacks the 
qualifications or skills needed to perform the job assigned to him.!® 


Criminal Offences 


Article 47 (e) of the Code provides that a worker may be dismissed 
if he commits a criminal action which is directly connected with his work 
and which is established by an enforceable verdict, or after he has 
served two months’ detention ; the worker may, however, be relieved 
of his post and his wages suspended in the meantime. If he is sub- 


1 PASHERSTNIK, p. 73. 

2 In other words, the dismissal is illegal if it is based on the individual’s behaviour in, 
for example, a hostel or a public conveyance (ibid., p. 74) ; see also ALEKSANDROV, p. 181. 

3 PASHERSTNIK, p. 72. 

“ Decree of 25 April 1956, section 7, subparagraph (c), and model works regulations 
dated 12 January 1957 (section 23). 

5 For example a decree of 7 July 1932 provides against failure by the executive staff 
to observe the regulations regarding the general protection of the premises, fire precautions, 
or the preservation of records (see also PASHERSTNIK, p. 72). 

* As in the Sergeeva case (see above, p. 175, note 1). 

7 The Supreme Court of the R.S.F.S.R. in a decision dated 30 July 1953 quashed the 
dismissal of K., at the request of the Procurator-General, on the ground that the evidence 
that he had persistently broken the rules was based on two disciplinary measures inflicted 
in the course of four days as a result of the same action which served as the reason for dis- 
“nissal (PASHERSTNIK, p. 73). 

8 A. KAFTANOVSKAYA, op. cit., p. 41. As its name indicates, this “ court ” is made up 
of workers employed in the same undertaking. It operates under the auspices of the trade 
union and gives verdicts on cases of breaches of discipline referred to it by the management 
whenever the latter decides to waive its right to take disciplinary action itself. 

® As in the Sergeeva case referred to earlier, in which the plaintiff had been accused of 
violating the principle of collective management in a teaching establishment, whereas 
according to the relevant regulations the establishment was run on the “ single-manager 
principle ”. 

10 ALEKSANDROV, p. 181. 
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sequently acquitted by the court or his case is quashed, he must be 
reinstated in his previous job and paid back wages for the whole of the 
time he was absent from his job (according to a Supreme Court directive 
of 1957, this back payment may not be for a period exceeding two 
months).? 


Prolonged Absence Caused by Temporary Disability 


Under section 47 (g) of the Code, absence from work on account 
of temporary loss of working capacity constitutes a ground for dismissal 
on the expiry of the second month following the date on which disability 
began or, in case of pregnancy, following the day on which maternity 
leave ended.? 

As the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. emphasises in its inter- 
pretation of 8 July 1953%, dismissal in such cases (contrary to the 
general rule) is not automatic but optional, and in the Court’s view 
can only be justified by overriding production needs. 

The practice of Soviet arbitration tribunals and courts of law seems 
to be that dismissal because of temporary absence must be cancelled 
if it occurs on the same day as, or a short time before, the ending of 
disability, or if the individual’s job has not been filled by the time 
he becomes available for work. “ Disability ” is taken in a very broad 
sense, since it covers not only sickness on the part of the worker himself 
but cases in which he takes time off to look after a sick member of his 
famiiy.4 


Refusal to Accept Transfer to Another Undertaking or District 


Under article 37 of the Labour Code no worker may be transferred 
to another undertaking or district by unilateral decision of the manage- 
ment ; on the other hand, if he refuses, his contract of employment may 
be terminated by either party. 

According to the interpretation given by the Supreme Court in the 
directives it issued in 1954 (point 6) 5, dismissal is only valid in such 
a case if it can also be justified on one of the grounds set out in article 47 
of the Labour Code. 


Dismissal at the Request of the Trade Union 


Under article 49 of the Code a worker can be dismissed at the 
request of the trade union, subject to the proviso that the management 
can appeal through the ordinary machinery for dealing with disputes 
arising out of dismissals. 

It is usually held that, when this clause was adopted (1922), it was 
designed to help the trade unions to “ fight capitalist elements operating 
against the interests of the working class, i.e. strike breakers, anti- 
trade union groups, etc.”. It never appears to have been considered 
applicable to dismissals intended to replace non-trade unionists by 


! The soundness of this rule is, however, disputed by some writers. See A. EpsTern in 
Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost, No. 2, Feb. 1958, and A. KaFTANOVSKAYA, op. cit., p. 42. 

2 Under the Code of the Byelorussian S.S.R. notice may only be given four months after 
the onset of disability or the expiry of maternity leave. 

3 A, KAFTANOVSKAYA, op. cit., p. 39. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 39-40. 

5 Sbornik zakonadatel'’nykh aktov o trude, p. 448. 
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union members, this being considered incompatible with the principle 
of voluntary union membership. 

In later years this clause remained virtually inoperative for a very 
long time and it is now considered to be obsolete and inapplicable to 
“ ordinary workers ” with no special responsibilities. Various rulings of 
the Central Council and central committees of the Soviet trade unions 
clearly bear out this point of view.? Such cases may nevertheless occur, 
as is shown by a recent order of the Plenum of the Supreme Court of the 
U.S.S.R.3, in which the Court rejected the view that the trade unions 
have sole power to deal with cases of this kind ; it thereby confirmed 
the right of the courts to rule on the substance of any such cases. In the 
Court's opinion such a dismissal is only lawful if the union’s request is 
based on one of the grounds specified in article 47 of the Code (analysed 
above) ; article 49 on its own does not, therefore, constitute a ground 
for the dismissal * of ordinary workers. 

This, however, does not apply—to judge by the recent practice 
of Soviet trade unions—to certain workers in managerial posts who 
are guilty of serious dereliction of duty, particularly in safety and welfare 
matters or in their relations with the trade unions themselves. During 
the last three years there has been a sharp increase in the number 
of trade union demands, under article 49 of the Code, for the dismissal 
of managers or other persons holding posts of responsibility.® 

Under a decree dated 13 May 1929 * the demand made by the union 
in accordance with article 49 of the Code is not valid unless submitted 
by the area trade union committee or a still higher body. However, 
according to a recent order’, even works or jocal trade union committees 
may, if necessary, request the authorities to remove managers who 
ignore their obligations under collective agreements, display a bureau- 
cratic spirit, permit slackness or violate labour laws. But this provi- 
sion does not refer to article 49 of the Code, and it would therefore 
seem that the authorities are not bound to act on a request of this 
kind from a works or local trade union committee, although it could 
constitute a ground for the dismissal of the executives in question. 


EXCEPTIONS 


Soviet law forbids the dismissal of— 

(1) expectant mothers and women living alone with a dependent 
child under the age of 12 months, except in certain special cases for 
which the prior agreement of the union is required ; 


1 See M. I. Nikonov and E. CHERENKOv in Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 8, Aug. 
1958, p. 109. 

2 Ibid., pp. 110-111. Until 1957, senior trade union bodies acted as courts of appeal 
for disputes arising out of dismissals. 

3 Case of Kosenko (librarian of the Tashkent Industrial Technical Institute) v. the 
Institute (Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost, No. 10, Oct. 1958, p. 92). 

‘In this particular case the Court cancelled the dismissal because, as was established 
by the first judges, the real reason was the fact that the employee in question had reported 
certain administrative irregularities. 

5M. I. Nrkonov and E. CHErENKOY, loc. cit. 

§ Joint decree of the Labour Commissariat and the Central Council of Trade Unions 
(Izvestia NKT, No. 24, 1929). 

7 Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, dated 16 July 1958 (see Industry and 
Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XX, No. 7, 1 Oct. 1958, pp. 252-257). 
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(2) workers on annual or additional leave ; and 
(3) certain classes of servicemen and workers called to the colours. 


In addition, members of works trade union committees, union 
representatives on labour disputes boards and trade union inspectors 
may only be dismissed with the consent of the next higher trade union 
body. Members of union Committees who have been seconded to carry 
out their duties are entitled on the expiry of their term of office to 
reinstatement in their old jobs or to equivalent jobs elsewhere ; in other 
words their employment cannot be terminated as long as they hold 
office. 


PROCEDURE TO BE FOLLOWED: CONSENT OF THE UNION 


Under the decree of 15 July 1958 dismissal can only take place 
with the prior consent of the works or local trade union committee. 
As one Soviet writer notes, this clause is not qualified in any way and 
therefore applies to all cases of dismissal without any exception 
whatever ; nor does it give the management the right of appeal against 
the trade union committee’s decision should the latter refuse its consent. 
Thus neither the courts nor the senior trade union bodies can overrule 
the works committee in this particular respect.? 

On the other hand, it would appear that the works trade union com- 
mittee cannot, for instance, flatly turn down a dismissal forming part 
of a staff cut ordered by the authorities. This is a fundamental problem 
for which legal practice so far does not appear to have evolved a gener- 
ally accepted solution.!. It would seem, however, that a systematic 
or unreasonable refusal by the trade union would, under Soviet law, be 
considered illegal and, failing any other means, the manager concerned 
could have recourse to the public procurator’s office to ensure that the 
law was enforced.? 

However this may be, the new enactment gives the trade union 
committee the final say in the choice of workers to be dismissed in the 
event of a staff cut, and greatly strengthens its ability to protect the 
workers against unlawful or unreasonable dismissal. It is expected 
that, as a result, there will be a sharp drop in the number of disputes 
over the reinstatement of workers. 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE MANAGEMENT TOWARDS DISMISSED WORKERS 
AND THE CONSEQUENCES OF DISMISSAL 


Normally a worker must be given at least 12 days’ notice, although 
this is not necessary in some cases, namely breaches of labour discipline, 
criminal offences, or dismissal at the request of the union. 

A worker dismissed under article 37 of the Code, i.e. for refusing 
to accept a transfer, is entitled to compensation equal to 12 days’ pay. 
This is also granted to workers who are dismissed without notice either 
as a result of a staff cut or because of their unfitness for their jobs. 


1A, KAFTANOVSKAYA, op. cit., p. 43. 


? For a similar case in which, in the absence of any alternative action open to the manage- 
ment, this solution was proposed, see Sovetskaya Yustitsia, No. 5, May 1958, p. 45. 


3 A. KAFTANOVSKAYA, op. cit., p. 36. 
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These normal provisions of the law are often supplemented by special 
measures, particularly in cases involving large-scale redundancies. 
Thus, for example, when the whole administration of the economy 
was recently overhauled, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party and the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. took such measures 
to deal with the case of workers who had lost their jobs through the 
staff cuts and, in some instances, the abolition of whole departments.! 
In the first place all ministers and other responsible chiefs, as well as 
the Party organisations, were required to make every effort to find 
alternative work for the individuals concerned. Secondly, special 
compensation—equal to two months’ salary—was granted to workers 
thereby made redundant. Those who were obliged to acquire new 
qualifications were also entitled to continued payment for a period 
of four to six months of a salary equal to the one they were paid in 
their former posts (up to a maximum of 1,000 roubles). Workers in 
this category were also given priority in the granting of housing loans 
on special terms. 

Similar measures, including the payment during the whole period 
needed for retraining of the average monthly wage which the worker 
received during her former employment, were taken in the case of 
women workers who lost their jobs as a result of the ban on female 
employment in mining and building.? The decree of 18 April 1958 
reorganising the machine and tractor stations also contained a number 
of clauses safeguarding the rights—including payment of full wages 
up to the end of 1958—of workers who lost their jobs as a result of 
staff cuts in such stations.® 

Apart from special exceptions such as those quoted above a dis- 
missed worker forfeits his seniority rights *, together with entitlement 
to certain social security benefits, which cannot normally be recovered 
until he has served six months in his new job. There is no public un- 
employment insurance scheme § since under article 118 of the Constitu- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. “the right to work is ensured by the Socialist 
organisation of the national economy, the steady growth of the pro- 
ductive forces of Soviet society, the elimination of the possibility of 
economic crises, and the abolition of unemployment ”. 

Finally, when the worker leaves his job, his workbook is returned 
to him. The entries made in it by the management must include a 
reference to the clause of the Code under which dismissal took place. 
In the event of dismissal on grounds of unfitness the management 
must likewise specify the type of job for which the individual was 
considered unfit. The worker is entitled to apply to the courts for these 
entries to be changed, and he can also, if necessary, demand damages 
for any injury he has thereby suffered.’ 


1 Decree dated 28 May 1957 (Sobranie SSSR, No. 6, 1957, text 64); see also 
Sovetskaya Yustitsia, No. 7, Sep. 1957, p. 74. 


2 See Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XX, No. 11, 1 Dec. 1958, pp. 423-424, 
3 Sobranie SSSR, No. 7, 1958, text 62. 
* Decree dated 2 March 1957 (Ibid., No. 4, 1957, text 43). 


5 The rules of the trade unions do, however, make provision for the granting of relief 
in exceptional circumstances, and there are also mutual benefit funds in a number of Soviet 
undertakings. 


® ALEKSANDROY, p. 190. 
7 Directives of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R., 1957 (point 21). 
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APPEALS 
Ordinary Appeals Procedure 


Soviet law entitles any worker who feels that he has been dismissed 
unfairly or unlawfully to lodge appeals through the arbitration or 
judicial machinery.!. The procedures described below are employed 
irrespective of the ground for dismissal, and through them the worker 
can demand reinstatement and damages, as well as any other compensa- 
tion or benefits which may be due to him.? 

In order to enforce his rights a worker must normally apply first 
of all to a joint works committee (the labour disputes committee), 
which is made up of equal numbers of representatives of the manage- 
ment and of the works trade union committee or (failing this) the local 
trade union committee. The committee is required to make a full 
examination of the evidence and it can, if necessary, order inquiries 
and call witnesses. However, any decision, to be effective, must be 
taken unanimously, i.e. with the agreement of the representatives of 
both sides. 

Failing a unanimous decision, or in the event of an appeal by the 
worker against the joint committee’s decision, the works trade union 
committee is then asked to give a ruling. The latter, like the decision 
of the joint committee, becomes enforceable immediately on the expiry 
of the period within which the parties may lodge an appeal. 

A worker who is not satisfied with the decision of the trade union 
committee is entitled to take the dispute to court.4 The court then 
deals with the case in accordance with the ordinary rules of civil 


procedure. The decision of the first instance can, in principle, be 
reviewed at all the stages of the Union appeals machinery.® 

It should be added that in all likelihood the working of the foregoing 
procedure will be simplified so as to make allowance for the clause 
of the decree of 15 July 1958, mentioned earlier, which requires the 
consent of the works trade union committee before any dismissal can 


1 Decree dated 31 January 1957 approving the regulations prescribing the procedure 
for dealing with labour disputes ; see Industry and Labour, (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XVII, 
No. 9, 1 May 1957, pp. 344-349, and A. KaArTanovskAya and P. Livsuitz, in Sovetskaya 
Yustitsia, No. 3, May 1957, pp. 28-32. 

2 These procedures are open to all workers except certain persons holding supervisory 
posts whose appeals can only be lodged through official channels. The list of occupations 
and duties covered by this clause of the decree of 31 January 1957 includes directors of 
undertakings, together with their deputies and assistants, chief engineers, workshop 
superintendents, foremen, directors of administrations and their deputies, editors in chief 
and their deputies, professors of higher educational establishments, public procurators, 
persons holding elective posts in various organisations, and trade union instructors, in- 
spectors and departmental heads. (For a full list of these occupations and functions see 
I.L.O. Legislative Series, 1957—U.S.S.R. 1 [Appendix].) 

% The worker may, of course, apply directly to a court whenever a joint committee 
cannot be formed owing to the absence of a works or local trade union committee. The same 
is true of employees of the trade unions themselves (Directives of the Supreme Court of 
the U.S.S.R., 1957, point 1). 

4 The rights of the management are more restricted, since it cannot contest the trade 
union committee’s decision in the courts except by alleging a breach of the law. 

5 While the higher courts are bound by the findings of the lower courts as regards factual 
evidence they are entitled not only to reverse their decisions because of shortcomings of 
form or procedure but also to amend them on grounds of substance. For this purpose 
they can accept evidence or other material which was not called upon by the court of first 
instance. See KLEINMAN, Chapter XVI (Appeals in Soviet civil law procedure). 
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be valid. Plainly, the arbitration procedure, which involves a double 
review of the same case by the trade union representatives (on the 
joint committee and on the works committee itself) is unnecessary 
and pointless in cases where the dismissal already has union recor 
In fact, some Soviet courts in cases of this kind already allow a request 
for the cancellation of a dismissal to be submitted directly to the court 
without first going through the arbitration tribunal and the trade 
union committee.! In its 1957 directives (point 1) the Supreme Court 
of the U.S.S.R. formally admitted the receivability of such applications 
made directly to the courts from workers employed by works or local 
trade union committees. 


Special Appeals and Review Procedure ; Personal Liability of Managers 


Under the general principles of Soviet law any judicial decision 
entailing a breach of the law may be referred by the public procurator 
or by the president of a higher court for review by the appropriate 
courts.* This applies also to decisions of trade union bodies in so far as 
they take part in the administration of justice. In fact, the main deci- 
sions of the highest courts in cases concerning dismissal have been taken 
as a result of “ protests” of this kind in the interests of the law. 

The powers of Soviet procurators in enforcing the law (see article 113 
of the Constitution) extend to any decision by any body or person 
whatever (e.g. the official responsible for the dismissal, even when 
his decision has not been disputed by the worker or, alternatively, an 
illegal decision by a trade union committee or joint committee) and 
enable them to call for a review.‘ 

This special appeals procedure, designed to ensure that the law 
is enforced, gives the workers an additional means of safeguarding 
their rights should they be prevented for one reason or another from 
doing so through the usual channels. In this particular instance they 
are able to lodge a complaint with the appropriate procurator, who 
naturally has full discretion to decide what action to take. Nevertheless, 
the investigation of complaints of this kind from workers is considered 
to be one of the chief duties of officials of the Public Procurator’s 
Department, and they often devote a considerable part of their time 
to it. Some public procurators even appear to have set up regular 
specialised services dealing with the legal protection of labour.® 


1A, KAFTANOVSKAYA, op. cit., p. 45. and G. Doprovoiski1, member of the Supreme 
Court of the U.S.S.R., in Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost, No. 8, Aug. 1958, pp. 19-20. On 
various other problems connected with the operation of this arbitration procedure, see 
also A. KAFTANOVSKAYA and P. Livsui7z, loc. cit., and P. LoGinov, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 

2 Under a recent decree, dated 27 January 1959, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. has endorsed the practice described in this paragraph. The decree stipulates 
that disputes arising out of dismissals taking place on the instigation of the management 
and with the approval of the trade union committee can be taken direct to the courts 
without the need for appealing through the arbitration procedure described above. The 
worker must take his case to court within a month from the day on which he was notified 
of his dismissal. (Vedomosti SSSR, No. 5, 1959, text No. 53). 

3 KLEINMAN, Chapter XVII (Re-examination of orders and decisions of the courts 
under the review procedure). 

4 Sovetskoe Gosudarstvennoe Pravo, Chapter XX XVII (The Public Procurator’s Depart- 
ment). 

5 See for example Sotsialisticheski Trud, No. 1, Jan. 1958, pp. 133-138 ; Sotsialistiches- 
kaya Zakonnost, No. 7, July 1958, pp. 77-78 ; and Radianske Pravo, No. 1, 1958, pp. 33 and 
71, and No. 3, 1958, p. 92. 
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Another feature of Soviet law worth mentioning here is the personal 
liability of managers in case of unlawful dismissal. According to the 
directives issued by the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. in 1957 (point 22) 
a court may, when cancelling the dismissal, require the manager con- 
cerned to pay damages to the undertaking to indemnify it for the com- 
pensation it has had to pay the worker.! Refund by the manager of 
compensation paid by the undertaking in the event of delay in reinstating 
a worker whose dismissal has been cancelled may be demanded either 
by the public procurator himself or by the manager’s own senior 
(point 23 of the directives).2 The sum which the manager is required 
to refund may, however, in no case exceed three times his monthly 
salary. Where it is proved that the manager concerned has committed 
a serious breach of labour law, particularly if the dismissal was due 
to a desire to get rid of certain individuals, the court may issue a special 
order prescribing disciplinary and, if necessary, criminal proceedings 
(point 19 of the directives). 

Lastly, the trade unions, unlike managements, have no civil liability 
with respect to any damages payable as a result of a dismissal which 
has subsequently been cancelled. The management bears full civil 
liability even if dismissal took place at the union’s request under article 49 
of the Labour Code.* In its 1957 directives the Supreme Court of the 
U.S.S.R. makes it clear (point 7) that, as bodies responsible for the 
settlement of labour disputes, the works and local trade union com- 
mittees may in no circumstances be involved by court order in judicial 
proceedings as defendants or third parties. 


COMPENSATION AND REINSTATEMENT FOLLOWING 
UNJUSTIFIED DISMISSAL 


A worker who has won his case before an arbitration tribunal or 
a court is entitled to compensation equivalent to his loss of earnings 4 
and must be reinstated in his former job 5 subject to the same conditions 
as before.* If the undertaking delays reinstating the worker the latter 
is entitled to compensation for as long as he is kept out of his job. 


1 For a discussion of some procedural problems arising out of this rule—particularly owing 
to the fact that the manager concerned is not a direct party to the case—see Sotsialisti- 
cheskaya Zakonnost, No. 7, July 1958, pp. 73-74. 

2 The sums involved are often quite substantial. Thus a single undertaking in Moscow 
had to pay out a sum of 20,000 roubles in two months as compensation for illegal dismissals 
(P. Locinov, op. cit., p. 6). 

3M. I. Nixonov, loc. cit. 

* According to the directives of the Supreme Court (points 9 and 20) this compensation 
may not exceed the equivalent of 20 days’ earnings with respect to the period preceding 
the court's decision. If an order has been given to reinstate a worker who has been acquitted 
or discharged the directives (point 18) stipulate that compensation may not exceed two 
months’ earnings. 

5 The directives of the Supreme Court for 1957 (point 20) nevertheless envisage two cases 
in which an order should not be made for the worker’s reinstatement, namely (1) if his 
former job has been abolished as the result of a staff cut or administrative reorganisation ; 
and (2) if he has meanwhile found an equally well-paid job suited to his qualifications, and 
if by remaining in this new job he would not prejudice his other interests, such as seniority 
rights. In either case the court allows the payment of compensation for loss of wages up to a 
maximum of 20 days’ earnings. 

® Decision of the Moscow Central Court in Gritsaev v. No. 3 Automobile Depot (Sot- 
sialisticheskaya Zakonnost, No. 5, May 1957, p. 90). 
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When compensation is awarded by a joint committee or the works 
trade union committee the latter (under the decree of 31 January 1957) 
is responsible for issuing to the worker a certificate stating the sum 
due to him. This certificate is enforceable and the money is recovered 
through the machinery for executing judicial decisions. A summary 
procedure is used whereby the certificate is presented to the state 
bank, which then debits the amount to the undertaking’s account.! 


1 For details of the procedure followed by Soviet state banks in such cases, see Sovets- 
kaya Yustitsia, No. 5, July 1957, pp. 52-53. 
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Tlopmugoutos, ®. K. Ikonomuxka, opzanu3zayua u nAanuposanue npou3z6e0dcmea 
cydocmpoumeaAbHoeo npednpuamua, Leningrad, Cyanpomru3, 1958. 435 pp. 
11.10 roubles. 

This work, entitled “ Economy, Organisation and Planning of Pro- 
duction in Shipbuilding Undertakings ” is a manual intended for the use 
of students in technical colleges in this field. It contains a chapter on 
labour organisation and wages. 


Jucius, Michael J. Personnel Management. Fourth edition. Homewood, 
Illinois, Richard D. Irwin, 1959. xv+763 pp. $9. 
The fourth edition of a textbook of principles and practices in the field 
of personnel management for college students. The emphasis is on principles 
of personnel management, interspersed with digested descriptions of good 


practices and selected examples of generally accepted solutions to common 
problems. 


KurRT-HEGNER-INSTITUT FUR ARBEITSWISSENSCHAFT DES VERBANDES FUR 
ARBEITSSTUDIEN REFA £.V. Darmstapt. Fortschrittliche Betriebs- 
fiihrung. Band 5. Die Fiihrungsgruppe, thre Aufgabe, ihre Ausbildung 
und ihre soziale Verantwortung. Berlin, Cologne and Frankfurt a.M., 
Beuth-Vertrieb GmbH, 1959. 161 pp. 4.80 marks. 


PETERSEN, Elmore, and PLowMan, E. Grosvenor. Business Organization 
and Management. Homewood, Illinois, Richard D. Irwin, 1958. xvi+ 
678 pp. 

The fourth, completely revised, edition of a widely known basic text- 
bock on the principles and practices of industrial management. To facilitate 
the study and comprehension of the text, each chapter is followed by a selec- 
ted reading list and a set of projects and problems to illustrate the application 
of the theory discussed. Comprehensive name and subject indices conclude 
the book. 


RAvuTAVAARA, Antero, and Kock, Sven E. Samarbete och fortroende. Hand- 
bok i personalledningens grunder. Stockholm, Lindqvists Forlag, 
1958. 247 pp. 12.75 crowns. 

A textbook on “ co-operation and confidence” written as a practical 
guide for supervisors and potential supervisors. The main author, Mr. 
Rautavaara, Director of the Finnish Institute of Industrial Supervision, 
has developed his ideas on the subject in more than three hundred courses 
for supervisors. The various chapters deal with such subjects as leadership 
and authority ; the supervisor and his functions ; the organisation of the 
undertaking ; the goals and means of personnel management; and the 
handling of personnel and discipline, with emphasis on “ guiding leader- 
ship ”. 
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SHULL, Fremont A. Selected Readings in Management. Homewood, Illinois, 
Richard D. Irwin, 1958. xiv+ 408 pp. 
A collection of a great number of articles drawn from a variety of sources 
and designed to supplement standard texts on the fundamentals of admin- 
istrative or industrial management. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


HaGEN, Wilhelm, and others. /Jugendliche in der Berufsbewahrung. Unter- 
suchungen der wissenschaftlichen Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Jugendkunde 
iiber somatische, psychische und soziale Faktoren der Reifeentwicklung 
und Berufseinordnung, 1952-1954. Stuttgart, Georg Thieme Verlag, 1958. 
xiili+179 pp. 17.40 marks. 

A group study carried out in six German towns by six teams (18 research 
workers in all), between 1952 and 1956; it bears upon groups of 200 to 
300 young men and girls, who were surveyed from the age of 14 or 15, 
when they left school and chose an occupation, up to that of 18 or 19, when 
nearly all were integrated in working life and treated as adults. This, in 
other words, was a “ war generation”. The study, meticulously planned, 
is primarily concerned with the problems of the maturing process during 
puberty, from the medical, psychological and sociological viewpoints (the 
latter referring to the influence of environment), as related to the problem 
of choice of, and “ confirmation or integration ” in, an occupation. 

The authors lay particular stress on this concept of “ confirmation or 
integration ” (Berufsbewdhrung), which they seek to disengage from that 
of occupational adaptation, or success in the occupation, by defining it, 
specifically, as “a minimum amount of harmony between the requirements 
of a given occupation or career and the general psychological make-up of 
the individual concerned”. These requirements imply not only certain 
standards of physical performance or technical skill, but also the attain- 
ment of such qualities as endurance, a sense of duty, and a capacity of 
resistance to events and adaptation to people. 

Periodical observation and the study of different factors (somatic, 
psychological, environmental and scholastic), compared with the progress 
made in occupational integration, have led to a number of conclusions. 
Firstly, as regards somatic factors, accelerated maturing plays a positive 
part in boys but has no determining influence on girls, in whom retarded 
development seems to play a favourable role; health disturbances ex- 
perienced in childhood play a negative role far more often than present or 
recent disturbances, which seem, on the whole, to be of secondary import- 
ance ; and the evolution of anthropological measurements are particularly 
useful in determining the degree of maturity. Secondly, contrary to what 
has been stated in former studies, children who begin to work at the age 
of 14 seem to be mature enough to carry on an occupation and, at any 
rate, show good occupational integration. Thirdly, in boys there is a definite 
relation between the degree of freedom enjoyed by the individual in the 
choice of an occupation and success in that occupation. In girls, on the other 
hand, there is no significant relationship. However, examination of cases 
shows that when a boy’s choice of an occupation is determined by external 
conditions—economic or social-—this does not necessarily lead to a poor 
occupational integration. Finally, there is always a marked positive relation 
between individual traits (such as good intellectual development, concrete 
and objective interests and an aptitude for concentration), on the one hand, 
and good occupational integration on the other. These qualities may, in 
fact, be considered as the criteria of general occupational maturity. 

Among the practical conclusions of the authors, the following are parti- 
cularly worth mentioning : (1) For good scholastic integration, school should 
not begin too soon, and in any case not before the age of six. The same 
applies to apprenticeship before the age of 14. (2) An additional year of 
school after reaching school-leaving age (i.e. after eight or nine years spent 
in school) is advisable only in the case of disturbances in biological or psycho- 
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logical development or where harmony is lacking in the child’s social or 
home life. (3) Any decision on the occupational maturity or lack of it in a 
child can be taken only after discussion and joint consideration of observa- 
tions made by the doctor, the school psychologist, the teachers, the youth 
counsellor and the vocational counsellor. (4) In the ninth year of primary 
school, teachers must work on the assumption that the pupils are not 
suffering from any intellectual backwardness or gaps in their general know- 
ledge, but may be affected by certain personality development difficulties. 
The teaching staff for these classes should therefore have received special 
training to enable them to carry out this particular educational task, the 
main purpose of which is to overcome specific inhibitions having impeded 
the child’s evolution. (5) All young persons who, upon leaving school after 
eight or nine years, begin their apprenticeship or enter into employment need 
to find in the institution or undertaking an atmosphere which stimulates the 
development of their personality. (6) Occupational training of young 
persons in commerce, industry or craftsmanship should be entrusted only 
to persons who, besides their technical qualifications, possess such qualities 
as maturity, emotional balance, and a proper understanding of youth prob- 
lems, for the personality of the apprentice plays a dominant role in his 
occupational training. 

This study, which is a sequel to the more general one devoted to children 
of the post-war period, will be followed by another survey covering the 
period from the school-entering age to that of 19 or 20. 


HELLER, Frank A. (edited by). New Developments in Training. Five Studies 
in the Efficient Communication of Skills. London, Polytechnic Manage- 
ment Association, 1959. 80 pp. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR THE BLIND. Rehabilitation of Deaf-Blind 
Persons. Vol. 1: A Manual for Professional Workers and Summary Report 
of a Pilot Study. A joint project of the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Industrial Home for the Blind. New York, 1958. xiv+246 pp. 
This publication is the record of a demonstration research project 

carried out by the Industrial Home for the Blind, in Brooklyn, with the help 

of a grant from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, United States 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare. As far as is known it is the 

first publication of its kind to deal with the peculiar problems and difficulties 

of the deaf-blind, and with ways in which these very severely disabled 
persons may be helped to live a full life. 

A primary objective of the study was to learn more about the needs, 
adjustments and potentials of deaf-blind persons. The manual is intended 
mainly for use by professional members of the staff of agencies for the 
blind who, in the course of their duties, have to provide services for deaf- 
blind clients. 

The subjects dealt with are: Communication—A Key to Service for 
Deaf-Blind Men and Women (the crux of the whole matter) ; Social Case- 
work Services ; Health in General ; Otological Investigations ; Ophthalmo- 
logical Study of Deaf-Blind Persons at the Industrial Home for the Blind ; 
Psychological Examination with Adult Deaf-Blind Persons ; Vocational 
Adjustment of the Deaf-Blind ; Recreation Services for Deaf-Blind Persons ; 
Social and Interpersonal Implications of the Industrial Home for the Blind 
Club for the Deaf-Blind. 

There follow a very useful bibliography and a list of schools and agencies 
in the United States offering services to deaf-blind persons as well as a 
number of technical appendices. 

Six other volumes are to be published on the following special aspects 
of the same subject : Communication—A Key to Service for Deaf-Blind 
Men and Women; Report of Medical Studies on Deaf-Blind Persons ; 
Report of Psychological Studies with Deaf-Blind Persons; Studies 
in the Vocational Adjustment of Deaf-Blind Adults ; Recreation Services 
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for Deaf-Blind Persons ; Survey of Selected Social Characteristics of Deaf- 
Blind Adults in New York State, Fall 1957. 


IsTITUTO PER L’ADDESTRAMENTO NELL’INDuUSTRIA. L’addestramento nell’in- 
dustria. Atti del Primo Congresso Internazionale su Il’ ‘‘ Addestramento 
nell’ Industria”, Rapallo, 3-8 febbraio 1958. Collana di studi sul lavoro 
no. 20. Milan, Franco Angeli, 1958. 684 pp. 

This is the record of the first international conference on industrial 
training, arranged by the Istituto per 1’Addestramento nell’Industria in 
Milan. 

Besides the discussion outline, prepared in the I.L.O. and which is 
reproduced in Italian, French and English, the volume contains a complete 
set of the papers read at the Conference, each printed in the language in 
which it was presented, together with the reports of the various commis- 
sions. 


Linc, Thomas M. and O’Ma. ey, C.J.S. Rehabilitation after Illness and 
Accident. London, Bailliére, Tindall and Cox, 1958. vii+119 pp. 12s. 6d. 


SILBERSTON, Dorothy. Youth in a Technical Age. A Study of Day Release. 

London, Max Parrish, 1959. 288 pp. 21s. 

Part-time day release, a system designed to give young persons in the 
United Kingdom, especially those between the ages of 15 and 18, vocational 
training and general education appropriate to their needs and capacities, 
is growing rapidly. The results of research and investigation carried out by 
the author into the development of the system are recorded in this book. 
The final chapter discusses the outlook for the future of the system, which 
the author considers an outstanding educational development since 1945. 


Conditions of Work. 


LoupEN, J. K. and DEEGAN, J. Wayne. Wage Incentives. Second edition. 
New York, John Wiley & Sons; London, Chapman & Hall, 1959. 
x-+ 227 pp. 


Trano, André. Les traitements des fonctionnaires et leur détermination 
(1930-1957). Enquéte du Centre d’études économiques. Paris, Editions 
M.-Th. Génin, 1957. 554 pp. 

In taking as his subject the salaries of public officials, the trends affecting 
them and their determination, Mr. Tiano has endeavoured to contribute 
to the knowledge of private income considered from the viewpoint of its 
fluctuations and causes. He begins this study of a hitherto unfamiliar subject 
with a discussion of the following topics: public officials and their total 
income, the salary structure, equalities and inequalities within that structure, 
the relationship between salaries in the semi-public and in the private sector, 
and the evolution of the economy since 1930 (comparing it with salary 
trends during that period); he then discusses the administration itself, 
its joint bodies and principal concerns, trade unions and associations of 
public officials, and their aims and resources. This leads him to ask a series 
of questions as to the real nature of the various groups brought into play, 
how far the contemporary theory of salaries is generally valid, and whether 
it can be integrated in a broader theory of distribution. The author con- 
cludes that public officials are a separate, but twofold economic group, in 
which a distinction must be made between higher and subordinate officials, 
neither of which can be compared with supervisory and executory staff at 
the corresponding levels in the private sector. However, the phenomenon 
whereby the decision of an undertaking to adjust its salaries causes a similar 
decision to be taken by other undertakings occurs in the public sector as 
in the rest of the economy. Thus, any distinction between the groups must 
remain indefinite and relative in certain respects. Further research will be 
necessary in order to evolve an over-all theory of salaries, as part of a com- 
prehensive and dynamic theory of distribution. 
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Social Security ; Public Health. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, United States. 
Digest of One Hundred Selected Health and Insurance Plans Under Col- 
lective Bargaining, Early 1958. Washington, 1958. 253 pp. $1.25. 


DouB_eT, J., LARogue, P., Rain, E., and Sauvy, A. Réflexions sur les 
prestations familiales. Dix années de fonctionnement. Paris, Union 
nationale des caisses d’allocations familiales, 1958. 135 pp. 600 francs. 


This work, consisting of four lectures given by Mr. Doublet, Mr. Laroque, 
Mr. Rain and Mr. Sauvy on the tenth anniv ersary of the National Union of 
Family Allowance Funds of France, constitutes a valuable over-all appraisal 
of the working of the family allowances scheme which for the past ten years 
has been the keystone of the French social security system. 

Mr. Jacques Doublet, Director-General of Social Security, describes 
the legislative changes which have been made during these ten years witha 
view to adjusting the system more closely to the actual needs of families, 
culminating in the present search for a new method of automatic rev aluation 
of allowances. 

Mr. Pierre Laroque, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the French 
National Social Security Fund, analyses the financial evolution of the 
system from 1946 to 1956, drawing attention to the apparent paradox 
constituted by the existence of important surplus funds while the level of 
allowances remains unchanged, a situation which he ascribes to the inter- 
vention of the State in the financing of the schemes covering agricultural 
workers and state and municipal employees. 

Mr. Emmanuel Rain, Director-General of the Population and Mutual 
Aid Department, discusses problems arising out of the social work of the 
family allowance funds and describes its development in such fields as housing 
assistance, creation of welfare and family aid institutions, and welfare work 
oroper. 

: Finally, Mr. Alfred Sauvy, Director of the National Institute for 


Demographic Studies, endeavours to define the contribution of family 
allowances to social progress and the merits of this “ modern measure which 
fulfils the requirements of our time ”, this “ progressive institution ... which 
answers some of our deepest needs ”, which, because of its realistic outlook 
on the future “ will little by little become an essential factor of humanity’s 
progress towards a better life ” 

Statistical tables and a bibliography accompany these studies. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT, India. Report of the Study Group 
on Social Security. New Delhi, 1958. 98 pp. 


Baiicoenpy”, JI. J]. and Kapapacs, B. B. 3axoHodameascmeo 0 20cyOapcméeHHoix 
nencuax. Kommextapuit. Moscow, Tociwpusgat, 1958. 328 pp. 8.75 roubles. 
This book contains the text of, and a point-by-point commentary on, 

the law on national pensions adopted on 14 July 1956 by the Supreme 

Soviet of the U.S.S.R. It also covers the laws and regulations concerning 

pensions paid in the U.S.S.R. by public paying offices to salaried employees 

and similar workers and to soldiers. 

The book contains the following chapters: 1. General provisions on 
beneficiaries and their rights. 2. Old-age pensions for wage earners and 
salaried employees. 3. Invalidity pensions for wage earners and salaried 
employees. 4. Survivors’ pensions for the families of wage earners and 
salaried employees. 5. Soldiers’ pensions. 6. Calculation of and requests 
for pensions. 7. Administration of the law. It also contains a bibliography 
of books and articles as well as a very detailed index. 


Agriculture. 

ARNOLD, C. R. Farmers Build Theiy Own Production Credit System. . . 
Organization and First 25 Years, 1933-1958. Washington, D.C., 1958. 
88 pp. 
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This is a history of the United States farmers’ effort to organise them- 
selves into co-operatives in order to build their own production credit 
system and to meet their own needs. 

The author describes first of all the difficulties met with prior to 1933 
in obtaining short-term agricultural loans, and goes on to discuss the 
organisation of co-operative farm credit associations, precisely during a 
period in which agricultural products registered extremely low prices. The 
final chapters, illustrated by statistical tables, assess the operation of the 
farm credit system during its first 25 years and show how it has helped 
farmers to adjust to modern specialised conditions in agriculture. 


CONGRESO INTERNACIONAL CATOLICO DE LA VIDA RurRAL. La Tierra y el 
Hombre. Cuarto Congreso, del 1 al 6 de abril de 1957, Santiago de Chile. 
Buenos Aires, Talleres Graficos del Atlantico, 1958. 430 pp. 


Goop, W. C. Farmer Citizen. My Fifty Years in the Canadian Farmers’ 

Movement. Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 1958. xiv-+-294 pp. 

This is not only the story of a man; it is the story of the co-operative 
agricultural movement in Canada, told vividly and interestingly through 
the autobiography of a man who played an active part in it from the 
beginning of the present century. 

The author and protagonist of this book is not only a leader who rose 
to the highest posts in the Canadian co-operative movement, but a hard 
worker whose activities extended to the widest fields in the social and 
economic life of his country, although he considers its problems more 
particularly from a farmer’s viewpoint. 

This book not only throws new light on the growth, struggle and progress 
of the important co-operative movement in Canada but succeeds in bringing 
to life many prominent personalities of the co-operative world. 


Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


ALL-INDIA CO-OPERATIVE UNION. Report of the Third Indian Co-operative 
Congress, New Delhi, April 12 and 13, 1958. A.1.C.U. Publication No. 12. 
New Delhi, 1958. 138 pp. 

The more interesting and important sections of the report are those 
containing the inaugural and presidential addresses and the resolutions 
adopted. The inaugural address of the Prime Minister of India contains 
several observations of particular interest to the co-operative movement in 
India. It calls for a self-reliant co-operative movement with small village 
co-operatives at the bottom federated into regional organisations at higher 
levels. The village co-operative society, along with the village council and 
the village school, would be the three basic pillars on which “ the whole 
structure of India, politically, economically and socially should be built 
up”. The presidential address is a strong plea for making the movement 
free of government control. The main resolutions passed at the Conference 
also urge the need to reduce such control over the movement and preserve 
its integrity as a people’s movement. 


DEGRAFT-JOHNSON, J. C. African Experiment. Co-operative Agriculture 
and Banking in British West Africa. London, Watts, 1958. x+ 198 pp. 
25s. 

An economic study of British West Africa, placing special emphasis 
on co-operative organisation in agriculture. 

This book gives an outline of the history of the agricultural co-operative 
movement in this part of the world, and of the efforts of the co-operators 
to build up an organisation assisted but not directed by the State. 

The author draws attention to the fact that this relatively recent move- 
ment holds great possibilities for the future economic development of 
British West Africa, and in so doing argues against the prejudices of those 
who still doubt the ability of the West African people to achieve social and 
economic development by themselves. 
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What emerges from this work is the fact that the West African farmers 
gladly accept co-operative organisation as a means of preserving their 
community spirit ; they believe, indeed, that co-operation will permit them 
to solve many of their problems, such as ensuring world markets for their 
products, improving their working methods and finding means of over- 
coming difficulties due to scarcity of capital. 

As the author points out, the problem is not to transplant European 
organisation methods to West Africa but to organise a co-operative move- 
ment based on the conditions of the African environment and intended 
primarily to serve the African population. 


Faust, Helmut. Ursprung und Aufbruch der Genossenschaftsbewegung. 
Neuwied am Rhein, Verlag der Raiffeisendruckerei GmbH, 1958. 
388 pp. 

The author of this book describes in several short chapters the life and 
work of a few pioneers of the co-operative movement in England, France 
and Germany and their influence on co-operative theory and practice in 
these countries. The work covers Robert Owens and the Rochdale Pioneers 
in England ; Charles Fourier, Philippe Buchez and Louis Blanc in France ; 
and seven pioneers of the German co-operative movement, starting with 
Victor Aimé Huber (1800-69) and ending with Heinrich Kaufmann (1864- 
1928). The account given of the work of these leaders contains an interesting 
and comprehensive description of the development of the co-operative 
movement in Germany, which is among the strongest and most diversified 
in the world today. 








THE INDUSTRIAL COURT REPORTER 


Issued monthly since January 1948, the Industrial Court Reporter 
contains important orders and awards of the Industrial Court and tribunals 
of Bombay state. The Reporter serves employers, employees, trade unions 
and lawyers by bringing together in one place the case law on industrial 
and labour matters. 


Annual subscription, 15 rupees Single copies, 1.50 rupees 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP 
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Published quarterly by the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, it is devoted 
to the objective study and discussion of current international, political, economic and 
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